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Gillette Safety Razor 


O matter how skillful a man may be 
with an ordinary razor he will occa= 
sionally nick his face—and there is 

always the danger of a bad cut. 

The Gillette is safe. On some mornings a man is 
nervous or in a hurry and there are times when “his 
fingers are all thumbs’’—then there’s special comfort in the Gillette. 
It requires no stropping or honing. He can shave quickly—clean up 
all the corners without a cut or scratch. 

The time to buy a Gillette is now. 

It pays for itself in three months and it lasts a lifetime. 

The Gillette, illustrated herewith (actual size), is so compact 
that it can be carried in the pocket or slipped in the side of a travel- 
ing bag. It comes in gold, silver or gun metal—with handle and 
blade box to match. The blades are fine. 

Prices, $5.00 to $7.50. For sale everywhere. 

You should know Gillette Shaving Brush—bristles gripped in 
hard rubber: and Gillette Shaving Stick—a soap worthy of the 


Gillette Safety Razor. 
GILLETE SALES C0. Cistina ten 


614 Kimball Building, Boston 63 St. Alexander St. 
t Montreal 
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Survey of the World 


From _ Salt 
Lake City 
the President 
went to Butte, Mon., where, wearing a 
linen duster and an old slouch hat, he 
went down 1,200 feet in the shaft of the 
Leonard copper mine, He also inspected 
the smelting works at Anaconda, attend- 
ed the State Fair at Helena, laid the 
cornerstone of a building on the grounds 
of the Catholic University, and reviewed 
parades of school chidren. . Arriving at 
Spokane on the 28th ult., he made a long 
address there upon the conservation of 
natural resources. He had reserved this 
address for Spokane partly for the 
reason that at the sessions of the Irriga- 
tion Congress in that city what is called 
the Pinchot-Ballinger controversy about 
water-power sites had been brought to 
the attention of the public. In the ad- 
dress he commended both Secretary Bal- 
linger and Chief Forester Pinchot. “We 
like Taft,’ said Governor Hay, intro- 
ducing the President at a luncheon party, 
“because Roosevelt liked him.” The 
President responded : 

“Your Governor said you trusted Roosevelt, 
and that because Roosevelt trusted me you 
trust me. I am glad to accept this method of 
winning your approval. As to’ Secretary Bal- 
linger, I want to thank the State of Washing- 
ton for giving me such a competent official. I 
am glad I have come out among those who 
know him to testify as to his efficiency and in- 
tegrity.” 

At the beginning of the address upon 
conservation of natural resources he 
urged the States to take measures for the 
defense of the forests against fire and 
for the adoption of the best methods of 
forestry with respect to the timberland 


Mr. Taft on 
Conservation of Resources 


owned by private persons. He pointed 
out that the timber on the 167,000,000 
acres of the national forests was protect- 
ed against fire and had the benefit of the 
best modern methods of forestry under 
the supervision of Mr. Pinchot; that 
four times as much timberland was 
owned by private persons; that only 
3 per cent. of this was under proper 
regulations, and that the cost of forest 
fires was $50,000,000 a year: 

“The wonderful progress made by Mr. 
Pinchot, with the earnest support of Mr. 
Roosevelt and. Secretary Wilson, at times has 
met the denunciation of persons in this West- 
ern country on the ground that property was 
being taken which Congress intended for indi- 
viduals and was being withheld from them. 
But I think general opposition to Mr. Pinchot’s 
plans has disappeared and that the great body 
of the American people recognizes the benefit 
of the reform in reference to forestry, and 
greatly regrets that it was not begun years be- 
fore. Congress has come fully to recognize the 
necessity of pursuing forestry reform by mak 
ing liberal appropriations for. the purpose. The 
forest lands of the United States ought to be 
surveyed and carefully preserved, and the juris 
diction of Congress in respect to them clearly 
defined.” 

The work of reclaiming arid and semi- 
arid lands had been carried on rapidly by 
the Reclamation Bureau. All of the 
thirty projects in hand were to be com- 
mended, but the enthusiasm of the pro- 
jectors had carried them to a point where 
they began to be embarrassed for lack 
of funds (supplied by sale of- public 
lands), and there was need of relief. He 
thought it wise to ask Congress for it 
and to urge the passage of an enabling 
act permitting the Secretary of the In- 
terior to issue $10,000,000 or more of 
bonds for the completion of the projects, 
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the bonds to be redeemed from the 
money hereafter paid into the reclama- 
tion funds. There should be an authorita- 
tive classification of the mineral and the 
agricultural lands in the public domain. 
Turning to the subject of water-power 
sites, he said that “special provision 
should be made in the interest of the 
public for their transfer to private con- 
trol.” His statement of the terms upon 
which transfer shotild be made was one 
of the most important parts of the ad- 
dress. He said: 


“The development of electrical appliances 
and the transfer of power thru electric lines 
for long distances has made the use of water 
power to produce electricity one of the most 
important sources of power that we have in 
this country, and will so affect the cost of pro- 
duction in all the fields of manufacture and 
production of the necessities of life as to re- 
quire the Government to retain control over 
the use by private capital of such power when 
it can only be exercised upon sites which be- 
long to the Government. Such sites can be 
properly parted with under conditions of ten- 
ure, use and compensation consistent on the 
one hand with reasonable profit to the private 
capital invested and on the other with the right 
of the public to secure the furnishing of such 
power at reasonable rates to every one. 

“There should be a condition of forfeiture 
if the owner of the power site does not within 
a certain time expend capital sufficient to de- 
velop the power or after development shall 
charge rates to the public beyond what is a 
reasonable profit on the capital invested in the 
improvement, to be regulated by the Govern- 
ment. The amount of compensation that ought 
to be charged by the Government for the use 
of the water power sites might perhaps be left 
to readjustment every ten or fifteen or twenty 
years. 

“The compensation to be charged in the 
outset might well be purely nominal, but after 
the project has become a complete success and 
the profit has grown to a considerable percent- 
age of the amount invested, then there would 
seem to be no reason why the public might not 
be benefited by sharing in the profits of the 
transaction to an amount to be fixed upon by 
arbitration or in some other method at the end 
of a stated period of fifteen or twenty years. 

“This is.an arrangement toward which the 
tenure of all public utilities is tending, and I 
know of no reason why it should not be intro- 
duced into the governmental disposition of 
such sources of continuous power as the water 
sites upon public lands are likely to be. I 
know it has been the course in the past under 
the bounteous and generous disposition of the 
Government to, give those water sites away un- 
der existing inadequate acts, but we have 
reached a time now when the importance of 
these water power sites has greatly increased 
and there would seem to be no reason why it 
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would interfere with a speedy development of 
the country to impose upon the use of such 
water sites restrictions equitable to both the 
public and the investor. This is a matter which 
Congress must take up. I shall therefore urge 
upon Congress at its next session the passage 
of a law authorizing the disposition of such 
water power sites upon terms to be agreed 
upon by the Secretary of the Interior with the 
proposed purchaser of the character already in- 
dicated.” 
He thought such restrictions would not 
prevent the investment of capital, but 
would secure the development of a power 
for manufacturing industries that would 
“probably in time exceed the utility and 
value of coal and become a substitute for 
it.” The Secretary of the Interior, he 
explained, could not now impose these 
restrictions or conditions, and the water- 
power sites now withdrawn from entry 
were only temporarily withheld from 
settlement with the expectation that the 
action would be justified by legislation. 
As to coal lands in the public domain, 
either the right to take coal from them 
should be leased “at a specified compen- 
sation per ton,” or the coal deposits 
should be sold outright. “But in every 
case restriction by forfeiture ought to be 
included to prevent monopoly of owner- 
ship.” There should be a similar dispo- 
sition of the phosphate lands in Wyo- 
ming and Idaho. These, with Cali- 
fornia’s oil lands and practically all of 
the coal lands, had been withdrawn from 
settlement to await action by Congress. 
Alaska’s coal deposits were so great that 
when developed they would doubtless 
furnish coal to the entire Pacific Coast : 
“There has been a good deal of discussion 
in the newspapers as to the attitude of the 
present Administration toward the general 
policy of the conservation of resources, and 
some very unfair and altogether unfounded in- 
ferences have been drawn. The truth is that 
my Administration is pledged to follow out the 
policies of Mr. Roosevelt in this regard, and 
while that pledge does not involve me in any 
obligation to carry them out unless Congress 
gives full authority to do so, it does require 
that I take every step and exert every legiti- 
mate influence upon Congress to enact legisla- 
tion which shall best subserve the purposes in- 
dicated.” 
Secretary Ballinger, he added, was in 
entire accord with him, and in his reports 
as Commissioner of the Land Office had 
urged the adoption of a Federal policy 
along these lines. 
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. .,:.. The President arrived in 
Ship Subsidies seattle on the 2oth ult., 

and Alaska = and on the following 
day, in the great amphitheater of the 
Exposition, he made an address concern- 
ing ship subsidies and the government 
of Alaska. China was waking up, he 
said, and Japan was moving forward 
with giant steps in commercial competi- 
tion. In the next half century commer- 
cial progress would be seen more decid- 
edly in the Pacific than any where else, 
and we should “repair a condition in re- 
spect to our merchant marine that is 
humiliating to our national pride and 
most burdensome to us in competition 
with other nations in obtaining interna- 
tional trade”: 


“We maintain a protective tariff to encour- 
age our manufacturing, farming and mining in- 
dustries at home and within our jurisdiction, 
but when we enter into competition upon the 
high seas in trade between international ports 
our jurisdiction to control that trade so far as 
the vessels of other nations are concerned, of 
course, ceases, and the question which we have 
to meet is how with the greater wages that we 
pay, with the more stringent laws that we en- 
act for the protection of our sailors, and with 
the protective system making a difference in 
the price between the necessaries to be used in 
the maintenance of a merchant marine, we 
shall enable that merchant marine to compete 
with marine of the rest of the world. 

“This is not the only question, for it will be 
found upon an examination of the methods 
pursued in other countries in respect to their 
merchant marine that there is now extended by 
way of subsidies by the various Governments 
to their respective ships upward of $35,000,000, 
and this offers another means by which in the 
competition the United States ship is driven 
out of business and finds itself utterly unable 
to bid against its foreign competitiors. Not 
only this, but so inadequate is the American 
merchant marine today that in seeking auxil- 
iary ships with which to make our navy capabie 
of offence or defence, or indeed in sending it 
around the world as a fleet, we have to call on 
vessels sailing under a foreign flag to carry the 
coal and to supply the other needs of such a 
journey.” 


If compelled to go into a war we might 
be unable even to buy the needed vessels 
from foreign countries. By subsidies, 
European nations had diverted from 
South American trade which might 
otherwise have been drawn to our own 
country. “I need not tell you of the in- 
adequacy of our merchant marine on the 
Pacific, and of the growing commercial 
power of the empire of Japan.” 
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“It seems to me that there is no subject to 
which Congress can better devote its attention 
in the coming session than the passage of a bill 
which shall encourage our merchant marine in 
such a way as to establish American lines di- 
tectly between New York and Eastern ports 
and South American ports and between 
our Pacific coasts ports and the Orient, 
and the Philippines. We earn a profit 
from our foreign mails of from $6,000,000 to 
$8,000,000 a year. The application of that 
amount would be quite sufficient to put on a 
satisfactory basis two or three Oriental lines 
and several lines from the East to South 
America. Of course, we are familiar with the 
argument that this would be contributing to 
private companies out of the Treasury of the 
United States, but we are thus contributing in 
various ways on similar ~principles in effect by 
our protective tariff law, by our river and har- 
bor bills and by our reclamation service. We 
are not putting money in the pockets of ship 
owners, but we are giving them money with 
which they can compete for a reasonable profit 
only with the merchant marine of the world.” 
He thought the country was ready now 
to try such a law in a comparatively 
small way. If it should be successful, 
experience would show how the policy 
could best be expanded and “the Ameri- 
can flag be made to wave upon the seas 
as it did before our Civil War.”——-He 
believed it would be a great mistake to 
give Alaska the regular form of terri- 
torial government under which a Legisla- 
ture and a Governor might be elected. 
The population was not of sufficient sta- 
bility and permanence of residence. In 
his judgment, the Territory should be 
brought under the management of one 
bureau or Department at Washington, 
so that its interests might be centered in 
one responsible bureau chief, whose busi- 
ness it would be to present to Congress. 
thru the head of his Department, the 
needs of the Territory, to follow legisla- 
tion and to attend to everything at the 
Capital in which the people of the Terri- 
tory were interested. He suggested that 
local legislation should be vested in a 
resident commission of five members, ap- 
pointed by the President. There was an 
opportunity, he added, for Congress to 
aid in the construction of certain rail- 
roads that would largely develop Alaska 
and which private enterprise would not 
undertake without some kind of guar- 
antee from the Government. He would 
unhesitatingly recommend that aid be 
given, because Alaska was a place in 
which it could not be expected that pri- 
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vate capital would build the first rail- 
roads. He intended, he said, to visit 
Alaska next summer. Speaking at a 
dinner, on the 30th, the President said 
that while he was in the Cabinet of Mr. 
Roosevelt he became imbued with the lat- 
ter’s spirit with reference to “certain 
policies rightly named his” : 

“Of course, in attempting to carry out these 
policies disagreements will occasionally arise 
as to methods and as to just what the policies 
are, and as they have a saying among Catholics 
that there are Catholics who are more Catholic 
than the Pope, so occasionally we may find 
gentlemen so earnest in their support of Mr. 
Roosevelt’s policies that they are more Roose- 
veltian than Mr. Roosevelt himself; and with 
respect to these gentlemen all I have to say is 
that I am doing the best I can to carry out the 
policies as I understood them, and I had dur- 
ing four years at least a somewhat favorable 
opportunity to learn what they were.” 

od 

Politics in The tickets for the 

New York Cit approaching municipal 

Y election in New York 
have been completed. William J. Gaynor, 
of Brooklyn, a Justice of the Supreme 
Court of the State, has been nominated 
for Mayor by the organization (Tam- 
many) Democrats, and the nomination 
of Otto T. Bannard by the Republicans 
has been approved by nearly all of the 
organizations which originally united in 
a fusion movement against the Tam- 
many forces. Judge Gaynor, now fifty- 
eight years old, has been a prominent 
advocate of political reform, and was a 
leader some years ago of the movement 
against ring rule in Brooklyn. It was 
due to-his efforts that, in 1893, John Y. 
McKane, the political boss of the Coney 
Island. district, was sent to the peni- 
tentiary. Mr. Bannard, fifty-five years 
old, a graduate of Yale, is the president 
of the New York Trust Company and 
for years has given much time and labor 
to the promotion of organizations for the 
relief of the poor. President Taft writes 
. that a friendship of thirty years enables 
him to testify to Mr. Bannard’s disinter- 
ested patriotism, great administrative 
ability, broad-minded common sense and 
high ideals. The leading issue, except 
the general one of extravagance and the 
alleged maladministration of the Tam- 
many government, relates to the con- 
struction of additional subways. The 
two platform utterances on this subject 
are as follows: 


Republican and Fusion: All future subways 
should be owned by the city. They should be 
built with the city’s funds, construction by pri- 
vate capital not being permitted except when it 
is positively demonstrated that the city is fin- 
ancially unable to keep up with the demands 
for transit extension, and then only on terms 
that will preserve strict and effective municipal 
control. . : me 

Democratic: We are in favor of the building 

of the subways necessary to relieve the pres- 
ent congestion of travel. We are in favor of 
the building of the subways by the city itself 
and of the complete separation of such build- 
ing or of any contract therefor from the leas- 
ing of subways for operation after completion. 
We declare, from experience, that no necessary 
subway will be a source of expense to the city. 
and cause any increase in the rate of taxation; 
on the contrary, the increase of taxable values 
of such a subway will yield in taxes more than 
the cost of construction and interest thereon. 
If it be found necessary to permit any subway 
to be built by private capital, it should be done 
on the basis of a lease of the subway for the 
lowest term of years to the builder in return 
therefor. 
The Democratic platform also calls for 
“municipal ownership and control .of 
public franchises and utilities.” At the 
end of last week Congressman Herbert 
Parsons, president of the New York 
County Republican Committee, and a 
leading supporter of Mr. Bannard, pub- 
lished the following statement : 

“In the last session of the Legislature we 
sought legislation to perfect the signature law. 
It was defeated thru a combination of Tam- 
many men and some up-State Republicans. We 
discovered that it was part of the deal entered 
into to get support for Speaker Cannon and 
the rules in the House of Representatives from 
Tammany. No information of this deal was 
given to the Republicans from New York City. 
either at Washington or Albany.” 

He added that Tammany now, benefiting 
from the defeat of the movement to 
amend the law concerning signatures in 
registration, was preparing for frauds on 
a large scale. The charge relating to 
action at Washington has excited discus- 
sion. Seven New York Democrats, led 
by Mr. Fitzgerald, voted for the House 
rules, and the Speaker afterward made 
Mr. Fitzgerald a member of the Rules 
Committee. 

& 

The Cuban Congress ad- 
journed on the tst, having 
been in session eight days. 
For public works in the district where 
much loss was caused by. the recent hur- 
ricane, $100,000 was appropriated. It is 
understood that President Gomez op- 
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Photograph by Brown Bros., New York. 


THE “CLERMONT.” 
The reproduction of the first steamboat passing up the river at the Hudson-Fultor Celebration. 


THE MILITARY PARADE. 
Squadron A entering the Court of Honor on Fifth avenue near Forty-second street. 
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posed the appropriation of a larger sum. 

When the schools in Porto Rico 
were opened last week, it appeared that 
the number of American teachers had 
been reduced from 160 to 100. Sixty 
had withdrawn from the service owing 
to a reduction of salaries by the Govern- 
ment. The termination on Novem- 
ber 1 of the reciprocal tariff agreement 
with France (due to our new tariff law) 
will injuriously affect the Porto Rican 
coffee trade, because a higher duty will 
be imposed by France upon coffee from 
the island. It is expected, however, that 
eventually the old duty will be restored. 

At the second trial, in Hawaii, of the 
ten Japanese indicted for rioting during 
the recent strike, the jury disagreed, 
standing 11 for conviction and 1 for ac- 
quittal. As the law does not permit a 
third trial, this is the end of the case. 
At the first trial there were 7 jurors for 
conviction and 5 for acquittal. 


st 


The Colombian Congress is 


Countries : ‘ . : 
in session, considering the 


South of Us 


the independence of Panama. It is ex- 
pected that the treaty will be rejected. 
-——-Arrangements have been completed 
for the submission to the Hague tribunal 
of the claim of the Orinoco Shipping 
Company (a New Jersey corporation) 
against Venezuela. This is a claim for 
$1,400,000. It has once been the subject 
of arbitration, but the award, $28,000, 
was unsatisfactory to the claimant, and 
it is alleged that serious errors were 
made.——In the new agreement between 
Bolivia and Peru, Bolivia accepts the de- 
cision of the President of Argentina con- 
cerning the territory in dispute, and an 
allotment of the lands is made in accord- 
ance with that decision. Panama has 
recalled her Ministers at London, Paris 
and Lima, and has discontinued all con- 
sulates where the fees do not pay the ex- 
penses. Much money has been saved by 
this reduction of the diplomatic and con- 
sular service. At Indianapolis, on the 
29th ult., Judge Anderson, of the United 
States District Court, denied the applica- 
tion of the Government for further post- 
ponement of the hearing in the case 
against Delavan Smith and Charles R. 
Williams, owners of the Indianapolis 


tripartite treaty relating to 


News, who were indicted for criminal 
libel because of the publication of articles 
charging corruption in the purchase of 
the Panama Canal property. The pend- 
ing question is whether they shall be re- 
moved to Washington for trial. The 
Government sought delay because the 
similar case against the New York 
World is set for trial on the 20th. The 
hearing in Indianapolis will be resumed 
on the 11th. This is the case in which 
the indictments assert that Mr. Roosevelt, 
President Taft’s brother and other well- 
known men were injured by the pub- 
lished articles. 
& 


The Post Office Depart- 
British Politics ment has taken over all 

the coast stations of the 
Marconi wireless telegraph, with the ex- 
ception of the long distance stations at 
Poldhu, Cornwall and Clifden, Ireland, 
used in the transatlantic service. The 
Marconi Company receives $75,000 in 
return for all its land, apparatus and 
rights. The wireless stations maintained 
by the Lloyds are also acquired by the 
Post Office. The Government came to 
the conclusion that it must control com- 
munication with ships from both strat- 
egic and commercial considerations, that 
it was necessary for the defense of the 
islands and formed an essential part of 
the Government, postal and telegraph 
system. Postmaster General Buxton 
anticipates that the incorporation of the 
wireless system will result in a great ex- 
tension of its use. Since wirelss stations 
can be erected at very much less cost 
than cables can be laid, it is likely to 
supersede the cable system to a great ex- 
tent in the future. The suffraget 
prisoners at Birmingham, who were 
saved from starving themselves by forced 
feeding thru a stomach pump, are to 
bring action against the Government for 
cruelty and invasion of personal rights. 
Writs have been issued against the Home 
Secretary, Mr. Gladstone, and the prison 
officials at Brimingham. Keir Hardie 
brought the matter up in the House of 
Commons, and denounced the acts of the 
officials as horrible barbarism. Mr. Mas- 
terman, the parliamentary secretary of 
the Local Govemnment:. Board, in Mr. 
Gladstone’s absence, explained that he 
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sanctioned the use of forcible methods 
because it was the duty of those in charge 
of the prisoners to prevent them from 
committing the felony of suicide. It was 
the ordinary treatment, he said, applied 
to contumacious and weak-minded per- 
sons who refuse food. The majority 
of the London bankers have petitioned 
the House of Lords to reject the budget 
on the ground that it would “not only 
destroy confidence and credit, but ham- 
per commerce and industry and diminish 
employment.” Both parties are endeav- 
bring to secure the aid of King Edward, 
but it is thought that he will refuse to 
take part in the controversy, altho he is 
said to be opposed to the rejection of-the 
bills by the Lords, believing this to be un- 
constitutional and revolutionary - action. 
It seems to be now the prevailing opinion 
that the House of Lords will pass the_ 
Finance Bill, but even in that case, that 
the Government will shortly appeal to the 
people. ; 
a 


A novel and somewhat sensa- 
Aviation tional flight was made by M. 

Latham. at Berlin last week. 
He flew over the city from Tempelhofer 
Field to Johannisthal, a distance of about 
12 miles. His average elevation was 
about 400 feet, and he is reported to 
have reached a speed of 74 miles an 
hour. Otherwise the aviation meet of 


Johannisthal was not marked by any 
striking advances in the conquest of the 


air. Most of the flights were of a kind 
that we have come to consider ordinary, 
and several of the competitors failed to 
accomplish anything. The long-distance 
prize of $10,000 was won by M. Rougier, 
for a flight of 74 miles, and the same 
aviator took the prize for altitude with a 
record of 560 feet. Farnam and Latham 
took second and third places in several 
of the contests. Orville Wright did not 
compete, but carried on his own experi- 
ments independently at Potsdam, near 
Berlin. Here he made a higher flight 
than has ever been accomplished before, 
reaching an altitude estimated to be 1,600 
feet, altho no official measurement was 
taken. He was fifteen minutes in rising, 
but dropped to the ground in five. 
Crown Prince Frederich Wilhelm insist- 
ed upon being taken as a passenger in 
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One of his flights and circled the field 
at a height of 60 feet——-Our American 
champions, Wilbur Wright and Glenn H. 
Curtiss, were engaged for the Hudson- 
Fulton celebration and have been all the 
week on Governor’s Island waiting for 
calmer weather. Mr. Curtiss has so far 
not made any flights, but Mr. Wright, on 
October 4, flew up the Hudson and 
around the battleships opposite Grant’s 
Tomb and back, making the distance of 
about 18 miles in 334% minutes. 


ot 


The people of Spain 
were excited to wild 
enthusiasm by the an- 
nouncement that the troops under Gen- 
eral Marina had occupied the summit of 
Mount Gurugu, the stronghold of the 
Moors. It was expected that this would 
be the conclusion of the war, and, in fact, 
Premier Maura is reported to have stated 
as much. Spanish warships on both 
coasts fired salutes and the cities were 
decorated and illuminated. Crowds filled 
the streets of Madrid and assembled be- 
fore the royal palace, cheering the King. 
Even the republican papers congratu- 
lated the Government on the conclusion 
of this unpopular war and discussed the 
amount of territorial indemnity to be de- 
manded of Morocco. General Marina 
received royal congratulations on _ his 
successful strategy, and it was reported 
that the Riffians were surrendering by 
the thousand. The next day, however, 
it appeared that they had again em- 
ployed the Fabian tactics which they had 
often used before in this campaign. In 
their desultory style of warfare the occu- 
pation of a particular point or the de- 
struction of a village is not regarded as 
important. Undeterred by the capture 
of Zeluan and Nador by a column which 
General Marina dispatched to the south- 
ward of Melilla, they countermarched to 
the north behind the hills and assemibled 
in large numbers back of Mount Gurugu. 
The brigade of Spanish troops under 
General del Real was allowed to march 
from Melilla to the top of Mount 
Gurugu early in the morning without op- 
position. The Spanish flag was raised 
on the summit and cheered by the troops, 
but in a short time they were attacked 
by the Moors and forced to relinquish 


A Spanish 
Victory Reversed 
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the position. On the following day a 
Spanish column at Zeluan was ambushed 
and severely punished. A column com- 
posed of six battalions of chasseurs, 
three batteries of mountain artillery, one 
Schneider battery and three squadrons 
of cavalry was sent out from Zeluan to 
reconnoiter the position of the enemy. 
The Moors retired at first, but when the 
Spanish troops had entered the rocky de- 
file, their cavalry was useless as they 
were attacked from the heights on both 
sides. Two hundred and thirty-five men 
are reported killed and wounded. One 
battalion of chasseurs alone lost 19 offi- 
cers and 180 men. Gen. Diaz Vicario, 
who was supporting the movement, came 
to the rescue with his brigade and was 
himself killed, together with three other 
officers. These reverses, following so 
closely the announcement of the success- 
ful conclusion of the war, have produced 
a strong reaction in popular feeling in 
Spain, and both: the Government and 
military officers are discredited. Still, 
there is no likelihood that the campaign 
will be abandoned, and reinforcements of 
15,000 men are to be sent immediately. 
This will bring General Marina’s forces 
up to about 75,000 and should enable him 
to crush the native troops opposing him. 
In how far they are supported by the 
authority of the Sultan cannot now be 
determined. Envoys of the Sultan are 
now in New York, and said to be trying 
to induce our Government to come to the 
defense of Morocco, in consideration of 
the cession of a port on the Atlantic 
Coast. The refusal of our Government 
to intervene has greatly pleased the Span- 
iards, who feared that America would 
join with Germany in opposing the Span- 
ish plans. Spain is expected to demand 
an indemnity of $20,000,000 from Mo- 
rocco, and the occupation of additional 
territory in the neighborhood of Melilla. 


s&s 


” The French bishops have de- 
a clared war against the public 

schools, forbidding parents to 
send their children to them and threaten- 
ing them with excommunication if they 
do. The pastoral letter condemns co- 
education as “contrary to morality and 
unworthy of a civilized people.” The 
whole city of Adria, Italy, has been ex- 


communicated as a punishment for the 
recent anti-clerical demonstration, during 
which Bishop Boggiani was stoned and 
severely injured. The great Swedish 
strike is not so near settlement as was 
hoped. The Government, which under-- 
took to arbitrate the dispute, at the re- 
quest of both parties, has not been able 
to bring them to an agreement, and 
60,000 men are still out. The question 
of compulsory arbitration of future dis- 
putes is the point on which the negotia- 
tions have been checked. The dock 
laborers of Havre, to the number of 
1,500, have struck for higher wages, and 
the loading of ships is carried on with 
considerable difficulty and danger—— 
The Finnish Senate has refused to con- 
tribute the $4,000,000 which the Russian 
Government has assigned to the Grand 
Duchy as its share of the burden of taxa- 
tion for the defense of the empire. The 
senators declared that $2,000,000 a year 
is all tliat Finland ought to be called upon 
to pay, and that if a larger assignment 
were made the entire Senate would re- 
sign office except the judicial department. 

The ex-Shah of Persia, Mohammed 
Ali Mirza, has crossed the Caspian to 
Russia, where he will live in exile. Gen- 
eral Snarski, who invaded Persia from 
the frontier a few months ago and occu- 
pied Tabriz with a Russian force in 
order to put a stop to the conflict between 
the constitutionalists and royalists, will 
soon return to Russia, leaving in Tabriz 
a garrison of four companies of infantry 
and Cossacks, with four machine guns. 
The constitutionalists seem to be at least 
as successful in maintaining order and 
good government in Persia as the abso- 
lutism which they overthrew.——The 
British Government is likely to find it 
necessary to blockade the Persian Gulf 
to prevent the clandestine importation of 
arms into Afghanistan. The Waziri 
tribesmen, who not long ago raided the 
frontier of Northwestern India, are 
again manifesting a belligerent disposi- 
tion and trouble is expected. The brother 
of the Amir, Mazrullah Khan, is at 
Kabul, endeavoring to rouse the tribes 
of the frontier to unite in a holy war 
against the English. In case of an out- 
break the British troops would probably 
proceed to Kabul, which the agreement 
with Russia will now permit them to do, 
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HE University of Illinois and Cor- 
nell University are of the same 
age and the same size. Both are 

offspring of the Morrill Act, and their 
main strength has, consequently, been in 
engineering and agriculture. Neverthe- 
less, they are about as unlike in general 
character as any two universities. 

The contrast begins with their looks 
and location. The Labrador ice sheet 
which planed Illinois furrowed New 
York. Looking at the map of the State 
one would think that some primeval 
giant had tried to climb up the world to 
get at the North Pole and had dug his 
ten finger nails into the rock. The sup- 
position would not be far wrong except 
that the giant was bigger and more in- 
human than any the myth-makers could 
imagine. Two of these north and south 
scratches, or Finger Lakes, were dug 
deeper than the level of the sea, and at 
the foot of one of them, “far above 
Cayuga’s waters,” is Cornell University, 


perched upon the terraces of the termi- 
nal moraine that dams the lake.* Two 
other universities alone can compete 
with it for beauty of situation—Cali- 
fornia, which overlooks the Golden 
Gate, and Wisconsin, which also has an 
extensive lake view. But Ithaca is un- 
rivaled in the number of glens, gorges, 
waterfalls and what-nots within easy 
walks, rides and sails. Two beautiful 
streams, Cascadilla and Fall creeks, 
bound the campus on either side. Along 
one of these deep wooded ravines winds 
Goldwin Smith Walk, and a bridge 
across the other affords a fine view of 
Ithaca Falls, 165 feet high. I have 
heard the cultural value of the Cornell 
scenery estimated as equivalent to five 
full professors. Not knowing in what 
thermodynamic units professor power is 
measured, I was not able to verify this 
estimate. It was, however, the horse 


*For an account of the glaciation and scenery of 
this region see O. D. von Engeln’s “At Cornell.” 
Artil Press, Ithaca, 1909. 
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power of the falls rather than. their 
esthetic value which fixed the University 
upon this site. Here young Ezra Cor- 
neli first showed his engineering skill in 
1831 by running a water tunnel thru the 
soit sandstone and later by damming 
‘all creek made Beebe lake, which gives 
light and power to the campus and city. 
With this he ran his mills and laid the 
foundation of his fortune, which became 
the fortune of the University. Here he 
established his stock farm, which be- 
came the campus of the University. So 
did Senator Stanford at Palo Alto. The 
two men were much alike in character 
and career. Both were financial pio- 
neers. They made their money by their 
faith in new things, in projects that oth- 
ers rejected and lands that others de- 
spised. The two universities they found- 
ed are much alike also, and would have 
been still more so if the educational 
ideals and purposes of the founders had 
been more closely followed out. Insti- 


tutions do not seem to take after their 
parents as a rule. 

In 1843 few people took stock in the 
alleged invention of a magneto tele- 


graph by S. F. B. Morse. As the in- 
ventor was a college professor and, even 
worse, a sculptor, his machine could not 
be expected to work well, and it did not. 
But Mr. Cornell, being out of a job at 
the time and therefore open-minded, 
took up Professor Morse’s scheme and 
invented a plow to lay the wires under- 
ground. The experiment was a: fail- 
ure, being an anachronism. For. the 
next half century telegraph wires were 
to be strung on poles, so Mr. Cornell in- 
vented a method-of stringing them on 
poles, all the way from Washington to 
Baltimore, and, to make a long story 
short, he was able some twenty years 
later, to back his endowment of the uni- 
versity with $500,000 of Western Union 
bonds, a good paying proposition. 

He also dabbled in politics with con- 
siderable success. He was in the State 
Senate, chairman of the Committee on 
Agriculture when Andrew D. White 
was chairman of the Committee on Edu- 
cation, and it was the syzygy of these 
two men, the conjunction of these two 
ideas, that produced Cornell University. 
Education and agriculture had walked 
far apart since the days when the earth 


was young. Pagan, peasant,. yokel, 
bumpkin, rustic, all the old names for 
countryman imply illiteracy and lack of 
culture. It was the object of the Mor- 
rill Act to change all this. 

In previous articles I have told how 
the land scrip endowment of the Mor- 
rill Act in other States was largely 
wasted thru carelessness, fraud, neces 
sity or lack of foresight. But in New 
York the case is different, owing to the 
speculative genius of the founder. He 
bought the scrip when nobody ‘else 
would take it, at thirty cents an acre, and 
located it in Wisconsin timber and Kan- 
sas farms, returning part of the money 
doubled or trebled before he died and 
leaving an investment which has so far 
brought to the university about five mil- 
lion dollars. But the university was for 
many years in the condition known to 
the early settlers in those States as “land 
poor.” In 1881 it had fewer students 
than when it started; its buildings and 
equipment were deteriorating; its en- 
dowment was reduced; its debt and de- 
ficit were piling up. 

Cornell is sometimes called a State 
university of the East. There is un- 
deniably some resemblance to the State 
universities, but to one who comes to it 
after making the rounds of them the 
differences are so much more striking 
that it does not seem like a State uni- 
versity at all, but rather like Yale, Har- 
vard or Pennsylvania. It has neither the 
good nor the bad qualities of the State 
university type. Curiously enough, the 
agricultural department, which is really 
a State institution, has distinctly the at- 
mosphere of the State university. In its 
social life, in its sense of responsibility 
toward the State as a whole, in its free- 
dom and unconventionality, in the spirit 
of faculty and student body, something 
undefinable, but, it seems to me, quite 
perceptible. But the agricultural college 
is very different in its character from 
the university as a whole. 

The deviation of Cornell from the 
State university type is the more re- 
markable when we consider the start it 
had in that direction. Both of its presi- 
dents during its formative period, An- 
drew D. White and Charles Kendall 
Adams, came to it from the mother of 
State universities, Michigan, and ob- 
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viously took this as a model in several 
ways. The institution which Mr. Cor- 
nell thought’ he was founding was more 
like some of the State universities than 
the Cornell of today. - It was his ex- 
pressed intention that the~ instruction 
should be “on such terms as the limited 
means of the most humble could af- 
‘ord.” And, again: e 

“T hope we have made the beginning of an 
institution which will prove highly beneficial 
to the poor young men and the poor young 
women of our country.” 


His words, which form the motto ‘on* 
the seal of the university, “I would . 


found an institution where any. person 
can find instruction in any study,” do 
not suit the modern Cornell any more 
than his style of wearing his beard, and 
this is the reason why Cornell, like. the 
University of Chicago, is. advertising 
for a new design and motto for the seal. 
Some of the State universities, ‘with 
their free tuition, their accommodating 
entrance requirements, their extension 
and correspondence courses and .the 
bureaus of universal information, make 
more of an attempt to live up to.Ezra 
Cornell’s impracticable ideal than the in- 


stitution that bears his name. The State’ 
of New York thinks it cannot afford to - 


do what is done by the poorest Western 
State—that is, offer a free collegiate 
education to évery young man atid wo- 
man within its borders. 

Cornell performs the functions of a 
State university in giving free tuition to 
agricultural and veterinary students 
from New York and to 114 students in 
other departments -nominated by the 
State Commissioner of Education, one 
for each assembly district. Other steps 
have been taken under the administra- 
tion of President Schurman to make a 


closer connection between the State and . 


the university. .The last Legislature, 
for example, increased the public con- 
trol by having five of the trustees ap- 
pointed by the Governor, instead of be- 
‘" elected by the board. - Other repre- 
s@itatives of the public having ex-officio 
pogitions on the board are the Governor, 
nant-Governor, Speaker of the 
ly, the State * Commissioner of 
n, the Commissioner of Agri- 
e president of the State Agri- 
jety, and a trustee elected 
ge. Fifteen trustees, 

~ 


culture, 
cultural 
by the 


elected by the board, ten by the alumni, 
the librarian of the Ithaca Public Li- 
brary, the president of the university, 
and the eldest.male descendant of Ezra 
Cornell, make up this curiously compo- 
site body,. apparently an attempt to get 
the advantages of all known forms of 
governmental succession, having heredi- 
tary, democratic, scholastic, plutocratic, 
oligarchic, corporational,. appointive and 
elective membérs. Such a -combination 
could not fail altogether. For the first 
time since 1895 there is no woman on 
the board: of trustees. 

‘Since the tendency in some Eastern 
institutions, in Cornell and Pennsylva- 
nia, possibly also Johns Hopkins, is to 
approximate the State universities in 
form and function, it will be interesting 
to Observe them.in the future-to see if 
they also acquire more of the State uni- 
versity spirit, or whether this spirit is 
due merely to the fluidic conditions of a 
primitive and pioneer community and 
will disappear in the West when society 
becomes solidified and stratified. Cer- 
tainly it would be hard for a State uni- 
versity to thrive in the Eastern atmos- 
phere of caste and exclusiveness, of 
wealth and family pride, of vocational 
predestination, and of the subordination 
and segregation of women. I do not 
mean to. imply, of course, that the caste 
spirit is absent even in the newest and 
poorest of communities. I lived once 
in a mining town of five thousand inhab- 
itants. It was only two years old and 
mostly composed of one-room log 
houses with tin-can roofs, but the ladies 
on Ohio street, who had come the year 
before, refused to call on the ladies of 
Michigan street, who had been there 
only six months. In the rawest of 
Western universities the “barb,” even if 
a six footer, is below the “frat” man’s 
line_of sight. . Social psychology not be- 
ing under the laws of arithmetic, there 
is more difference between $250 and 
$500 a year in student expenses than be- 
tween $1,000 and $2,000. 

The most marked inferiority of the 
State universities ‘has been and still is 
in graduate work. This may be rough- 
ly measured by their output of doctors.* 
There have been 3,471 doctorates of 
philosophy and science conferred dur- 


“For these statistics see Science, August 20, 1909. 
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ing the past twelve years, and of these 
only ten per cent, are to be credited to 
the State universities. The universities 
considered in’ these articles have con- 
ferred four-fifths of these degrees, the 
nine endowed in- 
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At Cornell the chemical department 
has always been a strong one, and was 
the leader in taking up earnestly the 
now dominant branch of physical chem- 
istry. But in the number of advanced 

students two other 





stitutions 2,634 
and the five State 
institutions 289. 
Contrary to. the 
general impres- 
sion the State uni- 
versities are not 
so largely devoted 
to science as the 
others. The en- 
dowed universities 
gave 46 per cent. 
of their doctorates 
for research in 
physical and natu- 
ral science, while 
the State univer- 
sities gave 40 per 
cent. in these 
branches. The con- 





departments have 
now passed it. 
According to the 
latest report of the 
president the lead- 
ing departments 
had in 1907-8 the 
following number 
of graduate stu- 
dents working for 
higher degrees : 
Agriculture 

Physics 

Chemistry 

Philosophy 


Political Science. 
Mechanical engineer- 


Botany 

That is, Cornell 
has more graduate 
students in the 








trast in individual 
cases is more strik- 
The _ lead- 


ing. 
‘ae State university in graduate work 
is Wisconsin, which has 32 per cent. of 
its doctorates in science, while Cornell, 
on the other hand, has 60 per cent. in 
science. 

The distribution of graduate students 


at Cornell is quite unusual. In most 
places the chemical department is far 
ahead of the others. More than twice 
as many men have gained the doctorate 
in chemistry than in any other subject.* 

The chief reasons for this are that 
chemists have more opportunities for 
employment outside of educational work 
and that there is a better chance for suc- 
cessful research. It is known that in 
chemistry there are just as good fish 
in the sea as ever were caught. A man 
can throw in his line almost anywhere 
and hook an Arbeit, at least a little one, 
which with ordinary care and luck 
may be landed. Other departments, 
particularly the humanistic, cannot 
give promise of such sure reward for in- 
dustry. 


HIGH BRIDGE IN FALL CREEK GORGE. 





*The number of doctorates conferred in the leading 
sciences for the last twelve years is: Chemistry, 413; 
physics, 202; zoology, 190; mathematics, 197; botany, 
153. 


single department 
of agriculture than 
some universities 
have either in their entire graduate 
schools or in their undergraduate colleges 
of agriculture. Of more significance than 
their number is the high quality of the 
young men now being attracted to agri- 
cultural research. This is due, as I have 
said before, not so much to the practical 
demands of the industry or to the heavy 
subsidizing of such work by the Govern- 
ment in the Adams and other experi- 
ment station funds, but rather to the 
new field of discovery which has sud- 
denly been opened in this direction. 
One of the most interesting doctor’s ex- 
aminations that I attended in my rounds 
of the universities was one in Cornell on 
the methods of manufacture of new 
kinds of fruit. Even an outsider could 
catch something of the fascination there 
must be in the modeling of plants and 
animals according to a preexistent con- 
cept. “Frankenstein” and “The Island 
of Dr. Moreau” employ clumsy and an- 
tiquated devices compared with the new 
tools of the creative biologist of today. 
Whatever may prove to be the validity 
of Mendelism as a law it has demon- 
strated its value as a guide and stimulus 
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to research in heredity. Students of 
ambition and ability seem to seek by a 
sort of instinct those fields which are to 
be for their generation the most profit- 
able and those instructors who have a 
message for the future, often obeying 
this instinct in opposition to the pre- 
vailing college opinion and authority of 
the official leaders of thought. We see 
apparent instances of such teleological 
tropism in reading biographies of fa- 
mous men and in watching the career of 
our students in school and after. A 
special providence seems to watch over 
the destinies of students, of some stu- 


dents, and guide them safely thru the, 


chaos of the elective system. But this 
may be a superstition of mine, induced 
by the or that a special providence 
is more needed in the elective system 
than elsewhere. 

The department of physics at Cornell 
has an exceptional record for produc- 
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tivity, both of papers and professors. 
This is due to the fact that Professor 
Nichols, who has been at the head of it 
for over twenty years, is not only a 
zealcus investigator, but has the rare 
ability of being able to impart his zeal to 
others. The new building, the gift of 
John D. Rockefeller, is worthy of espe- 
cial attention from other institutions be- 
cause of its commodious and convenient 
arrangement. It is not of the hermit- 
crab style of architecture common in 
our universities. It*was obviously de- 
signed from the inside, Professor Nich- 
ols apparently had something ‘to say 
about how it should be constructed, as 
well as Carrére and Hastings. Its only 
claim to beauty is, however, that based 
on the proverb “handsome is that hand- 
some does.” Here are handled, I be- 
lieve, a larger number of students, ele- 
mentary and advanced, than in any 
other physical laboratory in America, 
and yet with an unusual amount of per- 
sonal attention and opportunity for in- 
dividual work. 

The visitor who climbs to the top 
story of the old Morrill building will 
find an interesting department, the 
psychological laboratory, occupying a 
desultory series of twenty-six rooms. 
Philosophy at Cornell is especially fa- 
vored by having a separate endowment 
of its own, the gift of the late Henry 
W. Sage, chairman of the board of trus- 
tees from 1875 to 1897. At the time 
when the school was founded, some 
twenty years ago, there was a prevalent 
impression, at least among those of us 
who were young, enthusiastic and inex- 
perienced, that there was some sort of 
a philosophical millenium soon to come 
about, an era of good feeling, when 
physician and metaphysician should fall 
on each other’s necks; when Platonist 
and Aristotelian should understand one 
another’s tongue; when psychologist 
and physiologist should see both sides of 
the shield; when all should join hands 
and rally round the kymograph and a 
little child should lead them. My lan- 
guage is a little confused, but all the 
better represents our state of mind at 
that time, It seems long ago when I 
think of it, for the milleninum has been 
indefinitely postponed, as all milleniums 
have to be, and probably the vision that 
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inspired us has faded from the sight of 
the younger generation. Anyway, there 
seems to be at Cornell no such concen- 
tration of forces on the problem of the 
mind as we once hoped for. The de- 
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partments have all grown, but not 
grown together. They are scattered 
topographically and logically. Pro- 
fessor Titchener’s machines spin freely 
in Morrill Hall, grinding out papers for 
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the American Journal of Psychology, 
but over in Goldwin Smith Hall, Plato 
and Kant and Thomas Aquinas pursue 
the even tenor of their way undisturbed 
by this machinery. Professor Burt G. 
Wilder has a unique collection of 1,600 
brains in McGraw Hall, but what have 
they to do with the living brains of the 
children that are being experimented 
upon in the educational department? I 
do not mean to find fault with Cornell 
for failing to do what is done nowhere, 
but I merely note the fact that even the 
centripetal force of a special endowment 
has not succeeded in founding a schoo! 
of philosophy, in the traditional sense 
of the term; it has merely brought to 
one place a number of philosophical stu- 
dents. 

Cornell has the commendable custom 
of printing in the president’s report a 
list of the articles published by the fac- 
ulty during the year. The bibliography 
for 1907-8 includes the names of 183 
authors, about ‘a third of the faculty, 
which would rank Cornell in this re- 
spect somewhere between Yale and Cali- 
fornia. The publications seem to be all 
of a scholastic, none of a belletristic, 
character, and I should judge from the 
titles that about 128 men were more or 
less actively engaged in research, four- 
fifths of them in the natural and physi- 
cal sciences. 

Notwithstanding the preponderance 
of scientific students at Cornell, greater 
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than in any other of these universities, 
the true university spirit has shown in 
the preservation of the balance of pow- 
er. The minor departments have been 
overshadowed, but not stunted. They 
have kept their work at as high a grade 
as the same departments in institutions 
where they are in the lead. To take an 
example from the extreme right wing 
of the faculty, the Greek department 
last commencement turned out three 
doctors. This is a small number, but a 
large proportion, for the total number 
of Ph. D.’s granted in Greek was only 
eleven. Now the same year there were 
thirty-nine doctorates conferred in 
chemistry in the United States, of which 
Cornell is credited with six, only Yale, 
with seven, being above it. That is, 
Cornell had this year a higher relative 
standing among the universities of the 
country in Greek than in chemistry. It 
must, however, be noted that this was an 
exceptionally good season for Greek at 
Cornell. 

The literary publications of the uni- 
versity are a series of Studies in Classi- 
cal Philology and Isilandica, the latter 
devoted to the exposition of the unique 
collection of 9,000 volumes on Iceland. 
Other Cornell periodicals are The Philo- 
sophical Review, The Physical Review, 
The Journal of Physical Chemistry, The 
Cornell Civil Engineer, The Sibley Jour- 
nal, The Cornell Countryman, and the 
publications of the agricultural, medical 
and veterinary schools. 

Those who fear the extinction of “the 
college” thru the encroachments of the 
professional schools should study the 
situation at Cornell, where they will find 
much of interest and not a little of en- 
couragement. Here, where the techni- 
cal departments predominate more than 
elsewhere, humanistic studies, both in 
their ordinary and in their more recon- 
dite forms, have thriven from the be- 
ginning. At the present time the Col- 
lege of Arts and Science is growing 
more rapidly than the technical schools, 
and for the last few years has been the 
subject of special consideration by the 
president and faculty. In some institu- 
tions the early demise of the old college 
seems to be accepted as a foregone con- 
clusion, and the quiet of the deathbed 
is disturbed by squabbles over its estate. 


In Cornell it is recognized that the dif- 
ficulty with the college of arts is not the 
strength of its new competitors, but the 
lack of a clearly defined and generally 
accepted idea of its own purpose. As 
Dean Willcox put it: “The most vital 
need of college education thruout Amer- 
ica is the formulation and application of 
some definition of a liberal education 
which will apply to the new conditions.” 
The chief tangible results of the pro- 
longed and active discussion of this 
question at Cornell have been the hous- 
ing of the humanities in Goldwin Smith 
Hall and the creation of the Adminis- 
trative Board in Charge of Freshmen 
and Sophomores. The intangible re- 
sults, such as the clarifying of ideas and 
the development of a spirit of unity and 
self-consciousness in the college of arts, 
are doubtless more important. 

The new building devoted to the Arts 
departments has been placed in the cen- 
ter of the campus, and stretches 384 feet 
north and south. Its architecture has 
been admired and criticised with equal 
warmth. It is, at any rate, dignified and 
imposing in appearance and commodi- 
ous in arrangement. It was fittingly 
named for the scholar and statesman 
who, coming forty years ago, from the 
oldest of English universities, endowed 
this new one with something of its ideals 
of culture and service to the State. On 
either side of the entrance are long and 
lofty halls containing a larger collection 
of casts of Greek and Roman sculpture 
than any other university possesses. 
Most of the work in literature, philoso- 
phy, education, history and politics is 
done in this building, which is in direct 
charge of the dean of the College of 
Arts and Sciences. Here are numerous 
seminary, study, office and consultation 
rooms for students and professors, and 
a reference library. 
here that the habit of home reading by 
the students has been very greatly in- 
creased by the simple expedient of set- 
ting apart a room in the library build- 
ing for a circulating collection of 3,500 
volumes on open shelves. Last year 
each volume of this library was, on the 
average, drawn twice for home use and 
read twice in the room. 

Placing the Freshmen and Sopho- 
mores in charge of what is practically a 
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special faculty composed of the pro- 
fessors under whom most of their work 
is done, is a recognition of the fact 
which President White: was the first to 
discern and President Harper to put 


into effect, that here is the true line of. 


cleavage in the college. The Cornell 


committee in initiating this movement - 


stated the point very succinctly as fol- 
lows: 

Among the best of our colleges and universi- 
ties the great break in the course of a collegi- 
ate or liberal education comes at the end of the 
second year, both as regards the curriculum 
and the methods of instruction, This differ- 
entiation of the work, methods of instruction, 
and educational aims of the first two years of 
the course in the College of Arts and Sciences 
in contrast with those of the later years of 
that course calls for a corresponding differ- 
entiation in the staff of instruction,’ which 
could not fail to insure greater thoroness of 
instruction, greater simplicity and effectiveness 
of administration, and closer personal and so- 
cial intercourse between teachers and students. 

How far this idea will be carried I do 
not know. There is at present strong 
opposition at Cornell against facilitating 
the entrance of students with advanced 
standing, or even granting degrees for 
less than four years of work in resi- 
dence, In this, as in several other re- 
spects, the policy of Cornell is opposite 
to that of Columbia. 

The efforts of the President have for 
some time been directed toward having 
all the technical and professional schools 
put on the basis of two years or more 
of collegiate work. The Cornell Med- 
ical College in New York City has been 
made a strictly graduate institution, re- 
quiring a college degree covering a min- 
imum of a year’s work in each of chem- 
istry, physics and biology. The faculty 
of law favor the requirement of a year 
and in the near future of two years of 
arts work for admission. But the en- 
gineering faculties have not been in- 
duced to go farther in this diréction than 
to authorize as an alternative to their 
established four year course, a five year 
course containing extra work in the hu- 
manities, the same expedient as has been 
adopted in the University of California. 

This question of entrance require- 
ments is now one of the most puzzling 
problems of American education. They 
have been raised so rapidly of late that 


it is fair to ask if the optimum limit has- 


not been reached or even in some insti- 
tutions surpassed. The universities have 
always been inclined to take—and waste 
—too much time. Seven or eight years 
of*a young man’s life is a large amount 


-to spend in- non-productive labors pre- 


paratory to his career. It was doubtless 
a good plan for Cornell to make its 
medical school strictly graduate. It does 
not follow that all other medical schools 
and the Cornell engineering schools 
should follow this example or feel 
ashamed of themselves because they do 
not. At least it might be well to wait a 
while to see what sort of men are turned . 
out by the new graduate engineering 
schools established at Harvard. It can- 
not be decided on theory alone. Har- 
vard says you cannot make a scholar 
without four years of collegiate work 
before the engineering course begins. 
Cornell retorts that you cannot make an 
engineer without four years of strictly 
engineering work. 

The engineering authorities at Cor- 
nell are rather set in their ways: This 
is natural, because their ways are good 
and have been tested by long experi- 
ence. A degree in engineering from 
Cornell is as good as gold. It passes 
current all the world over at the high- 
est rate of exchange. Every effort 
has been devoted to making the four 
years’ undergraduate course thoro and 
efficient, and there has been no time 
for fads and fancies. It is, however, 
customary to criticise those who -are 
doing something well on the ground 
that they are not doing something else, 
so in accordance with that custom ] 
would call attention to the fact that Cor- 
nell undertakes no shop courses, corre- 
spondence. work, mechanics’ institutes 
or evening classes; prefers not to devote 
much of the students’ time to acquiring 
manual dexterity or to making their 
own machinery; does not believe in a 
minute specialization and the differentia- 
tion of undergraduate courses; has no 
system of industrial fellowships like 
Kansas or of alternating shop work and 
study like Cincinnati; and supports no 
engineering experiment station like IIli- 
nois. Whether these be virtues or de- 
ficiencies must be left to those who know 
more about it than I. But I will ven- 
tiife the opinion that the addition of a 
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strong and well endowed department ot 
research in applied science would be of 
beneht to Cornell as well as to the coun- 
try. This would be in accordance with 
the Cornell spirit, at least the old Cor- 
nell spirit. The people there told me 
of the setting up of the first dynamo in 
America and the illumination of the 
campus by arc lights, and in the Sibley 
museum 1 was shown many historic ma- 
chines, early turbines and gas engines, 
typesetting machines and telegraph in- 
struments, but I ceuld not find what | 
most wanted to see, that is, inventions 
bearing the same relation to the future 
that these old dynamos and turbines do 
to the present. Perhaps they had them, 
but were afraid I would steal the pat- 
ents. Research in pure science is no 
longer discovery; it is invention. Most 
of the compounds used by the -chemist, 
most of the electric waves used by the 
physicist, are not found in nature. It 
may come to be the same in botany and 
zoology. In research in pure science 
the universities have led during the last 
half century, giving their discoveries 
freely to the world. Is it not possible 
that the same method, that is, experi- 


mentation by public institutions for the 
benefit of the people as a whole instead 
of by private persons for their own 
profit, would result in greater progress 
and public advantage also in the applied 


sciences? As it is, the universities are 
generally content to follow the shops 
and often content to follow at a long 
distance. The average technical pro- 
fessor thinks he is doing pretty well if 
he can describe to his students the man- 


ufacturing processes employed today or 


even a few years back, without attempt- 
ing to forecast or control the future. 
- Yet even the purely educational func- 
tion of a university would be more ef- 
ficiently performed if students were 
prepared not merely for existing profes- 


sions, but for those which are to be 


opened. In agriculture, which, as I have 
said, fs the most enterprising branch of 
American education, this has been done. 
Several universities began to educate 
foresters long before there was any de- 
mand for their services, . Cornell was 
one of the first in this field, but has 
abandoned it now, when Columbia, Har- 
vard and Yale are actively entering it. 
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This year Cornell has established a 
course of training in professional lim- 
nology. Now, it cannot be said that there 
has been so far any public clamor for | 
limnologists, but I am willing to believe 
that there may be a place for them and 
the profession is not overcrowded like 
the others. 

I will, as usual, be specific in my sug- 
gestion, even at the risk of being 
absurd. . Why did not Cornell Univer- 
sity in 1901 offer a research professor- 
ship in aviation to Wilbur Wright of 
Dayton, O.? It was at that time ap- 
parent even to a layman that the prob- 
lem of aeroplane flight had been brought ~ 
within the range of practicality* and 
that he was exceptionally well fitted to 
promote it.. Mr. Wright was recently 
offered a professorship of that kind by 
the University of Paris, which has re- 
ceived donations amounting to $240,000 
for aeronautical research and instruc- 
tion. He refused it on the ground that 
it was easier to fly than to speak French. 
This objection would not have applied to 
Cornell, and it is probable that at a time 
when he was mending bicycles for a 
living and getting the necessary mathe- 
matics. from his schoolma’am sister, he 
would have accepted the chair. If he 
had, and if he had not gone to sleep in 
it, the progress of aviation would have 
been smoother and more rapid; the 
Wright patents would be public proper- 
ty; America would have had an undis- 
puted lead; and a half a dozen Cornell 
graduates. would have known more 
about flying machines than the rest of 
the world or than anybody knows now. 
As it is, if any of the Cornell boys 
want to learn the science of flight they 
must either go to the universities of 
Paris, Berlin or St. Petersburg for in- 
struction or else learn it as the Wright 
brothers did, in the University of Hard 
Knocks.t Of course Cornell and the 
other leading, I should say, foremost 
American universities will, in time, have 
to give some training in this branch of 





*His paper presented to the Western Society of 
Engineers, September 18, 1901, published in the Jour- 
nal of Usdonieee, and reprinted in the Report of the 
Smithsonian Institution, 1902, for: free distribution w 
the public, contained both the theoretical and experi- 
mental demonstration of this. In fact, it is remarkable 
how little has been added by the eight years of active 
investigation since, to what is contained in that article. 

+This institution, altho one of the Great American 
Universities, is not included in this series of articles. 
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applied science, and they may in time 
catch up with the universities of Conti- 
nental Kurope, but it would have been 
cheaper and more profitable to have got 
in on the ground floor. 

The reason why | am applying this to 
Cornell instead of to equally delinquent 
universities is because we expect more 
of Cornell. Cornell, in order to be con- 
servative in the sense of being true to 
its traditions, must be radical and pro- 
gressive, for that is the way it started. 
1 do not mean to say that Cornell com- 
pares unfavorably with other universi- 
ties in this respect, but does it not com- 
pare unfavorably with its former self? 
is the university as conspicuous an edu- 
cational innovator in any of its depart- 
ments as it was a generation ago? Yet 
one would have to be very much of a 
conservative to maintain that educa- 
tional innovation is not now as much in 
order as it was then. I realize and wish 


to make plain that Cornell is in a vigor- 
ous and healthy condition, is growing 
rapidly, is improving all the time, and 
developing in many new directions, but 
somehow I get the impression that it is 


now in its forties beginning to settle 
down, and I do not like to have Cornell 
settle down. 

One indication of approaching matur- 
ity is perhaps the tendency toward con- 
formity. The old Cornell, or rather the 
young Cornell, prided itself on being 
very different from the other Eastern 
universities. Now I fancy there is a de- 
sire to be as much like them as possible. 
Among other things, there is developing 
a spirit of caste and exclusiveness from 
which the Cornell of earlier days was 
largely free. This is usually laid to the 
fraternities, but not altogether justly, 
for, altho they manifest it most con- 
spicuously it is due to more fundamental 
causes. It is to be found in institutions 
like. Pennsylvania and Yale, where the 
fraternity influence is not so great, and 
is still more evident in Princeton, where 
there are no fraternities, while in the 
State universities, where fraternities aré 
strong, it is not yet so perceptible. It is 
not purely a social exclusiveness, as is 
commonly supposed, but takes the form 
in the universities of an intellectual il- 
liberality, even of an aversion to the 
greater diffusion of knowledge. 
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There was in my time—in dealing with 
college students I am forced to ac- 
knowledge that I belong to another 
generation—a very decided propagan- 
dist impulse, a desire to spread our new 
ideas as widely as possible, to preach to 
the world the revelation of science 
which had been vouchsafed to us,’ to 
open the doors of the university to every- 
body. I can see now that this was a 
sort of priggishness, but it was an altru- 
istic priggishness, which is a mitigating 
circumstance. The spirit was much like 
that which drove hundreds of young 
Russian students of both sexes to aban- 
don homes and career to “go out among 
the people,” tho devoid of their revolu- 
tionary and political aim. This was the 
era of the rise of the Chautauqua move- 
ment, of university extension, when 
Proctor and Tyndall and Huxley were 
giving popular expositions of the latest 
science in language hitherto unprece- 
dented and since unequaled for clear- 
ness and force, and in almost every col- 
lege professors were imitating them ac- 
cording to their ability. 

Now it seems to me, in spite of the 
popularization being carried on in some 
directions, that this missionary zeal has 
very largely disappeared from both pro- 
fessors and students. Why I do not 
know; perhaps because they have lost 
faith in the all-sufficiency of knowledge, 
perhaps they are disappointed in the 
educability of the masses, but more, I 
believe, because the caste or gild spirit 
has: developed. Our modern industrial 
professions are assuming the arrogance 
of the old clerical professions. As edu- 
cation has become more vocational the 
trades union idea has come in. An en- 
gineer who has invested $5,000 or 
$10,000 in an education as a capital for” 
his life work does not want to give away 
his information. He is opposed to short 
cuts to knowledge and in favor of the 
limitation of apprentices. Raising fees 
and admission requirements is now not 
always looked upon as a disagreeable 
necessity, but rather welcomed as a good 
thing because it “keeps out the muck- 
ers.” 

Concomitant with the growth of this 
professional spirit comes a contempt for 
the non-professional students of the old 
college. In Yale, where the college and 
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the scientific school have been kept sepa- 
rate, we have the most amusing spec- 
tacle of the two sets of students trying 
to look down on each other, one from 
the vantage ground of the time-honored 
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course, the other uplifted by the con- 
sciousness of being more practical. So 
far as I could find out, neither party is 
having much success in making the other 
realize that it is being looked down 
upon. 

Women as the weaker and more sub- 
missive sex, forming the majority of 
those who stick to purely cultural 
courses, get a large share of this con- 
tempt, and when they enter the profes- 
sional departments, are in some places 
met with a cold shoulder. One way out 
of it I have previously suggested—the 
development of vocational courses for 
women, in which they can take a profes- 
sional pride. But women have always 
been used to being treated with contempt, 
and if they don’t get anything worse 


' they have reason to think themselves 


fortunate. 

After long considerattion of the sub- 
ject I have come to the conclusion that 
the disposition to discriminate against 
women which is shown by most Eastern 
institutions is due rather to these two 
motives—the caste spirit and the gild 
spirit, social and professional exclusive- 
ness—than to any anti-feminist ideas or 
This can be clearly seen at 
Cornell, because here the two motives 
coincide, since, by a curious reversal 
of status the engineering schools have 
become fashionable and aristocratic. 
The sons of rich manufacturers of New 
York and Pennsylvania, for example, 
are apt to be sent to Cornell for an engi- 
neering course, while girls who have to 
support themselves by teaching are like- 
ly to go in for the liberal arts, so called 
because they are the arts that are liberal 
enough to give them a living. Conse- 
quently we have the spectacle of young 
men sitting on the porch of a luxurious 
fraternity house and criticising certain 
passing “co-eds” with an acridity almost 
feminine, expressing disgust because 
their clothes do not fit them and their 
hands are not neatly manicured. The 
criticism, altho unjustifiable, might not 
be unfounded. It might happen that 
the girl under scrutiny had not shown 
artistic genius or even creditable crafts- 
manship in the dress she had made her- 
self, and that her hands were the worse 
for wear, for she, unlike her aristocratic 
critic, had slaved and saved for years to 
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get an opportunity for the education 
which he obtains without sacrifice, and 
of which he would, if he had his way, 
rob her. 

The class of young men who object to 
the presence of the young women is, 
however, small at Cornell; smaller than 
in the other Eastern universities, tho 
larger than in the Western. But as they 
are leaders in the fraternities, which 
here, as everywhere, dominate the soci- 
ety life of the university, they make 
themselves unpleasantly conspicuous at 
times. One episode will have to be men- 
tioned, altho it is rather sickening, for it 
is a part of Cornell’s social history. The 
Icader of the Sophomore cotillon not 
long ago asked a university girl, his 
fiancée, to take part in that function 
with him. His associates thought this 
an undue recognition of the existence of 
the “co-eds” and prevailed upon him to 
break or get released from his engage- 
ment—the dance engagement—and take 
an outside girl instead. 

The incident was unfortunate, be- 


cause it caused some natural resentment 
even among those who were far from 
aspiring to the honor of leading a Soph- 
omore cotillon, and more because it mis- 
represented the spirit of Cornell young 
men as a whole. They are not as a rule 
unfair or even ungallant toward their 
feminine colleagues. For example, when 
Miss Cook won the Woodford, a prize 
in oratory which has always been highly 
esteemed, it called out admiration rather 
than resentment. She also secured a 
position on the debating team, and when 
the Columbia boys objected to her ap- 
pearance on the platform as one of their 
opponents, there was no thought of 
yielding on the part of Cornell. Such 
an incident, in my opinion, outweighs a 
hundred cotillons, tho perhaps not all 
young ladies will agree with me. The 
enthusiastic advocates of co-education 
in Cornell probably equal in number the 
bitter opponents. Some of the finest 
young men in the university have chosen 
Cornell in preference to Princeton or 
Yale partly because they believed in co- 
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education. The great majority of the 
students are altogether indifferent on 
the subject, and it is not to be regarded 
as a serious question. 

The statement that at Cornell the 
young women’ are ostracised is a pure 
fiction, which a perusal of the list of 
married alumnz would promptly refute. 
Two hundred callers on a Sun Jay after- 
noon is not an unusual number for Sage 
College, the principal woman’s dormi- 
tory, almost one apiece, altho I pre- 
sume they are not evenly distributed. At 
any rate, it does not look like ostracism. 
On the whole, I think the women in 
Cornell get as much masculine attention 
as is good for them, and I know that 
some of them get more than they desire. 
As for “social recognition,” that is 
something which the “co-eds” may hope 
for, but cannot rightfully demand. In 
the State universities they get altogether 
too much “social recognition.” 

Within a few years of the opening of 


Cornell the question of the admission of 
women came up. A committee, of which 
Andrew D. White was chairman, gave 
it careful consideration. They first 
wrote to theorists and their replies were 
mostly unfavorable. They then visited 
institutions where co-education was in 
vogue and found that their experience 
was mostly favorable. They fortunately 
decided to give greater weight to experi- 
ment than to opinion. So co-education 
was adopted and Sage College was 
founded, not an independent college like 
Radcliffe or Barnard, but a residential 
hall. 

But Sage has kept a secret. The 
founder of the university was in favor 
of equality, but he had his misgivings. 
He wrote them in a letter and put it in 
the cornerstone. He did not think it 
would fail, but if it did he knew why it 
would, and he wanted posterity to know 
that he knew it. I wonder if any of the 
Sage girls have been kept awake by 
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curiosity to know what is in that letter. 
I have. What was the weak point which 
the shrewd old man suspected in its 
foundations? The chances are that it is 
something that the experience of a 
quarter century of feminine education 
has proved quite illusory, like most of 
the fears and not a few of the hopes 
enumerated in that curious old pamphlet, 
the Report of the Committee on Mr. 
Sage’s Proposal to Endow a College for 
Women, 1872. One of the benefits 
which President White looked for as a 
result of the higher education of women, 
the reformation of feminine costume, is 
so far from having been attained that I 
must give his own words: 


Among the curiosities of recent civilization 
perhaps the most absurd is the vast tax laid 
upon all nations at a whim of a knot of the 
least respectable women in the most debauched 
capital in the world. ... Young men in vast 
numbers, especially in our cities and large 
towns, are harnessed to work as otherwise they 
would not be; their best aspirations thwarted, 
their noblest ambitions sacrificed, to enable 
the partners of their joys and sorrows to vie 
with each other in reproducing the last gro- 
tesque absurdity issued from the precincts of 
Notre Dame de Lorette, or to satisfy other 
caprices not less ignoble. The main hope for 
the abatement of this nuisance, which is fast 
assuming the proportions of a curse, is not in 
any church, for, despite the pleadings of the 
most devoted pastors, the church edifices are 
the chosen theaters of this display; it would 
seem rather to be the infusion, by a more wor- 
thy education, of ideas which would enable 
women to wield religion, morality and com- 
mon sense against this burden, some _ perver- 
sion of her love for the beautiful. This would 
not be to lower the sense of beauty and appro- 
priateness in costume; thereby would come an 
esthetic sense which would lift our best wo- 
men into a sphere of beauty where the Paris- 
ian grotesque would not be tolerated; thereby, 
too, would come, if at all, the strength of char- 
acter which would cause woman to cultivate 
her own taste for simple beauty in form and 
color, and to rely on that, rather than on the 
latest whim of any foolish woman who hap- 
pens to be not yet driven out of the Tuilleries 
or the Bréda quarter. 


I refer to the debating societies of” 


Sage College the question why educated 
women as a class have in this particular 
completely failed to. justify the confi- 
dence which President White placed in 
them. So far as the masculine eye can 
discern, there has been no improvement 
of feminine dress in the direction of 
economy, taste or hygiene, and college 
women, whether rich or poor, do not 
seem to show any more independence of 
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fashion or originality in esthetics than 
their unlettered sisters. The year 1872, 
when these words were written, was, if 
I remember right, the era of -the pull- 
back and the polonaise, immediately suc- 
ceeding the fall of the crinoline. We 
have seen worse things since, and the 
financial burden which was then “fast 
assuming the conditions of a curse,” has 
enormously increased. We cannot to- 
day share President White’s hope for 
relief thru the women’s colleges, for the 
elevation of the standard of taste in 
general, if such elevation has been ac- 
complished, has not shown itself in the 
realm of costume. Even the specific 
training in this department which has 
been recently introduced seems inclined 
to intensify the evil rather than to rem- 
edy it. It is impossible yet to say what 
may be done in Cornell, because the 
work in the domestic arts is barely be- 
gun there, but in Teachers’ College, of 
Columbia University, there is a thriving 
department. I visited the exhibition of 
the best work of the advanced students 
last commencement, and I must say that 
I saw there more grotesque, ugly and 
ungainly hats than I have ever seen at 
large on the streets of New York. And 
the women who designed them were to 
be sent out thru the country as teachers 
of domestic art! But is it not possible 
that all critics of women’s costume, from 
Isaiah to White, have misdirected their 
attack? May it not be that the reason 
for the failure of dress reform move- 
ments lies in the fact that feminine ex- 
travagance and bad taste are not, after 
all, feminine but masculine vices? 

There are no sorority houses at Cor 
nell. This is strange, for in some West 
ern universities these are almost as 
many as fraternity houses. One reason, 
doubtless, is that the comparatively 
small number of women at Cornell are 
mostly taken care of at the residence 
halls, Sage College and its annex, Sage 
Cottage, on the campus, besides the un- 
official Alumnz House near by. 

No provision at all is made for the 
boarding of the men and there is no 
general clubhouse, like the Harvard 
Union, or Houston, Hall in Pennsyl- 
vania. Consequently the fraternity sys- 
tem is more highly developed at Cornell 
than anywhere else. There are thirty- 
five fraternity houses, some of them 
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very large and elegantly furnished. 
The earlier ones were given sites upon 
the campus and command beautiful 
views. Students not in fraternities are 
scattered about the city in private resi- 
dences and small boarding houses. 
There is only one large private dormi- 
tory of the kind common in Cambridge 
and New Haven. The necessity of 
keeping up so many expensive chapter 
houses makes the competition for desir- 
able recruits very keen. The rushing 
campaign is short, sharp and decisive, 
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undergraduate by seeing on his cap or 
pin inscriptions in Greek, Hebrew, Ara- 
bic, Assyrian, Sanskrit or Egyptian 
characters. At Cornell the scientific 
honorary society, the Sigma Xi, is more 
highly esteemed than its venerable rival 
on the literary side, the Phi Beta Kappa. 
Phi Beta Kappas are in fact not so pop- 
ular as the Kappa Beta Phis, a group of 
young men whose ideals and mode of 
life are quite the reverse of those of the 
former society. 

At the end of the first term there is 

















Ve bRESHMAN-SUPHUMUKE KRUSH, igug. 
Freshmen captured and branded by the Sophomore. 


nd is strictly regulated in all details by 
pan-Hellenic rules. This quick work is 
said to have the advantage of keeping 
the fraternities more even in strength 
‘han where students are elected on 
nger acquaintance. Besides the house 
‘raternities there are innumerable other 
ecret societies of all sorts and purposes, 
ind the stranger is very strongly im- 


prest with the scholarship of the Cornell 


apt to be room in the fraternity houses. 
Some are not merely desolated but’ emp- 
tied when the “busting-out notices” are 
issued from the registrar’s office. Cor- 
nell has a reputation for hard work to 
maintain, and idlers are weeded out 
without hesitation or qualms. The Cor- 
nellian will not allow that any other 
institution can be compared with his in 
the amount of work required, except 
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perhaps the Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology. Students are admitted on 
certificate and the credit of the accred- 
ited schools depends on the record of 
their graduates. The list is frequently 
revised, and schools are added, dropped, 
warned, advised and reprimanded, ac- 
cording as their output keeps up to 
sample. As seems to be everywhere the 
case, the public high schools turn out 
better students than the private schools. 
A committee which investigated this 
question in 1905-06 found that 58 per 
cent. of the students came from public 
and 42 per cent. from private schools. 
Of the students from the public schools, 
3 per cent. were dropped at the end of 
the first term; of the students from the 
private schools, 7 per cent. After the 
first term, 9 per cent. of the public 
school students were warned and 15 per 
cent. of the private school students. 
Consequently, the committee recom- 
mended that the certificate privilege be 
withdrawn from all the private schools.* 

I presume that there is more good 
work done at Cornell than ever before, 
and probably there are as many self-sup- 
porting students as in the days when it 
was known as the “poor man‘s college.” 
But of late another class has come in 
which has quite overshadowed them and 
given the institution a very different 
reputation in the country at large from 
what it used to have. Twenty-five years 
ago President White stated that: 

“Neither the attention of the faculty nor 
my own attention, has been called during the 
entire year thus far to any offense of any sort. 
for which any faculty in the land would deem 
it necessary even to reprimand any student.” 

President Schurman could not now 
say the same. In fact he has said things 
very different. 

Referring also to those Edenic days of 
1884 Mr. J. F. Gluck, one of the Alumni 
trustees, testifies to “the total absence of 
a dissipated and boisterous class, or even 
of a jovial and happy crowd.” If we ac- 





*A partial explanation of the inferiority of the pri- 
vate schools may be found in the report of Prof. 
Edward L. Thorndike, published as Bull. No. 40a, 
U. S. Bureau of Education. He found that the public 
high schools paid their men teachers 15 per cent. more 
and their women teachers 30 per cent. more than the 
private high schools; also that the public school 
teachers had, as a rule, longer and more thoro train- 
ing. Another interesting point he brings out may be 
mentioned here, altho it has nothing to do with the 
subject, that is, that the men teachers have, on the 
average, had less training, very little more experi- 
ence and do not remain in the service much longer 
than the women teachers. 
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cept this statement we must agree with 
him when he says further that the “con- 
duct of the students for uniform excel- 
lence is probably without a parallel in the 
history of American colleges.” But if 
he had been with me in the Dutch 
Kitchen last June after Cornell had beat- 
en Harvard on the lake he would have 
seen a crowd which without exaggera- 
tion could be called “jovial and happy.” 

The university authorities have made 
special efforts during the last few years 
to suppress student disorders. The 
Sophomore-Freshmen conflicts have been 
ameliorated. and the Senior banquet, 
which had degenerated into an official 
spree, has been sobered up. In his open- 
ing address last year President Schur- 
man announced that “any man who gets 
drunk, if the authorities of the univer- 
sity can ascertain the fact, will be dis- 
missed from the university.” This has 
doubtless had a good effect altho the au- 
thorities of the university have not as- 
certained as many such facts as the police 
courts or the public. 

In the promotion of these reform 
movements the student body has not 
taken an active part. A system of stu- 
dent self-government has long been in 
vogue but its officials have not always 
been truly representative of the great 
mass of the students. The honor sys- 
tem of examinations has been adopted in 
the colleges of law and of civil engineer- 
ing, but not in arts and mechanical en- 
gineering. The students tell me there is 
about the same amount of cheating under 
one system as the other, but the evil ‘is 
not serious in Cornell anywhere. I do 
not think the morale of Cornell in any 
respect is inferior to great universities 
in general, but the student body seems 
to be unfortunate in its leadership. Its 
chief efforts seem to be naw directed 
toward preventing the faculty from cut- 
ting out the week’s recess devoted to 
athletics in order to extend the working 
season, which is short, at Cornell. 

The summer vacation is utilized by a 
large proportion of the technical stu- 
dents to get practical experience, and 
there is a summer session of six weeks, 
in which, however, the work is almost 
entirely confined to the college of arts, 
for the engineering departments so far 
are not inclined to take advantage of it. 
In fact, the university has from the first 
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adopted a somewhat stepmotherly atti- 
tude toward the summer school, and is 
not yet ready to accord it full recogni- 
tion. Instead of offering special oppor- 
tunities for graduate work, as Chicago 
and Columbia do, and encouraging 
undergraduate students to enter it, as 
Harvard does, Cornell is reluctant to 
permit work to be done in summer for 
advanced degrees or for shortening the 
undergraduate course. In spite of the 
hesitancy, if not hostility, manifested by 
the faculty toward the summer session, 
it has grown and prospered amazingly, 
doubling in numbers in the last five 
years and improving greatly in quality. 


graduate work from 227 institutions, of 
which the most prominent are: 


CMMIES wa ttints 4 ibich Voespiak-s nd Pda enue 840 
SS SORTER Ra ea a ee One ere em ke 52 
MN i oo b:8. ks ge gwd ee SAID AAR eae 32 
RNG sank idccs inde cities ae teen 32 
MIE sisi to os os 2h caw Uae teas sas SUR Seer 25 
US Sos i oS oer Cee 24 
Ee a Pape ee 23 
SUNN Lio es os vs 4 dinke we ti eaemeaks 21 
ETE Ce fete SLE 20 


There has always been an unusually 
large foreign contingent at Cornell, at- 
tracted chiefly by its reputation in engi- 
neering. The catalog of 1908 reports 
70 students from Latin America, includ- 
ing 19 from Cuba and 12 from Argen- 

















THE NEW BUILDINGS OF THE NEW YORK COLLEGE OF AGRICULTURE AT CORNELL. 


It offers an educational opportunity that 
should be eagerly embraced, for Cornell 
is exceptionally favored by its location. 
The country, especially such a country 
as surrounds Ithaca, has attractions 
which will rival those of a large city, in 
the opinion of many summer students, 
and the climate is better than in New 
York or Chicago. There could be no 
better way of making known to all parts 
of the country the advantages of Cornell 
for advanced work than by developing 
a large summer session of high stand- 
ing. 

The geographical distribution of Cor- 
nell’s clientéle is shown by the following 
figures. During the past twenty years 
1,872 graduates have been admitted to 





tina. There are 50 Asiatics, 33 from 
China and 10 from Japan. The Cosmo- 
politan Club of Cornell, composed of 
foreign and American students, is one 
of the oldest and most flourishing of 


these organizations. It maintains club- 


rooms and is planning to erect a large 
residential clubhouse near the campus. 
The presence of these young men from 
all parts of the world tends, like the hill- 
top site of the university, to widen the 
horizon of the Cornellian. 

. Architecturally, the Cornell campus 
makes a pleasing impression on the vis- 
itor, notwithstanding that it is without 
systematic arrangement or consistency. 
This is because the buildings are so pic- 
turesquely placed and are scattered over 
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such a large area that they do not come 
into conflict. One of the reasons why 
Cornell differs from the State univer- 
sities is because it has from the start 
given recognition to the esthetic element 
in education, instead of having to graft 
this on after years of crude utilitarian- 
ism. Symbolic of this, the McGraw 
chimes rang out at the dedication of the 
university in 1868. The Sage chapel 
and memorial apse are decorated in 
painting and mosaic with a lavishness 
unwonted in America. 

Both Director Smith, of the College 
of Mechanical Engineering, and Direc- 
tor Bailey, of the College of Agricul- 
ture, have so far forgotten what is ex- 
pected of men in their position as to 
write poetry, and publish it, too. Poetry 
is allowed to creep into the bulletins of 
the Agricultural Department, also deco- 
rations and pretty pictures, even funny 
ones. Liberty Hyde Bailey has a twinkle 
in his eye; you can see it even in print. 
He is distinguished among the directors 
of experiment stations by his discovery 
that a man could be scientific without 


being solemn, and that bulletins intend- 
ed for the people could be made read- 
able without detracting from their value. 
The students and professors over in the 
agricultural building believe in art, and 
what is more, they practice it, the art of 
presentation in all its forms—writing, 


drawing, painting and oratory. The 
young men who go out with the educa- 
tional train make as many speeches in a 
day as a Presidential candidate swing- 
ing around the circle, and they are 
harder speeches to make, for it is easier 
to persuade a crowd of farmers that you 


know more than they do about politics 
than that you know more than they do 
about farming. The propaganda spirit 
which it seems to me has declined in 
general is more active than ever in agri- 
culture. The young men and women go 
out from the Cornell college of agricul- 
ture with something of the zeal of mis- 
sionaries, spreading the gospel of ap- 
plied science and applied art and the 
love of nature in her various forms. 
Five series of publications are issued 
from Cornell for the education of the 
people of New York State: The bul- 
letins of the experiment station with the 
results of investigations, the Home 
Nature Study Course, the Rural School 
Leaflets for both teachers and pupils, 
the Farmers’ Reading Course, and the 
Farmers’ Wives’ Reading Course; all 
of them attractively printed, illustrated 
and well written. Here is nothing of 
the professional or trades-union tend- 
ency to monopolize knowledge. Perhaps 
it is because Professor Bailey insists 
that the college of agriculture is not a 
technical institution, training for a sin- 
gle profession. He is trying to give “a 
liberal education in terms of country 
life.” 


“All civilization develops out of industries 
and occupations; and so it comes that agricul- 
ture is properly a civilization rather than a 
congeries of crafts. The colleges of agricul- 
ture represent this civilization, in its material, 
business and human relations. Therefore, they 
are not class institutions, representing merely 
trades and occupations. The task before the 
colleges of agriculture is nothing less than to 
direct and to aid in developing the entire rural 
civilization.” 


Such an ambition is a worthy expres- 
sion of the true Cornell spirit. 
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The American Wife and the Dot 


BY CAROLINE E. MacGILL 


das ewig Weibliche there has 

arisen of late a parlous cry. ‘Tis 
that when joined to das ewig Mannliche 
in a “life sentence at darning his socks” 
she becomes the inmate of a private 
almshouse. This condition is said to 
prevail whether the lady in question is 
the type who would rather play bridge 
than Bridget, or she who is most addict- 
ed to the game of the checkered apron. 
Whether we be of New England ances- 
try or no, we all object to suth a stigma, 
and our deepest psychoplasm rebels at 
the imputation. Still, these writers de- 
mand that madame shall be summoned 
to the bar of economics to show cause 
why she should be considered outside 
the ranks of the defective, dependent 
and delinquent classes. There is cer- 
tainly precedent for so placing her, for 
by our suffrage laws she belongs there 
anyway. 


Ave the manifold discussions of 


Now, of course, when the whole trend 
of modern philanthropy is to eliminate 
these undesirable citizens as speedily as 


possible, there are many kind and 
learned souls who pay much attention to 
the problem of the dependency of the 
housewife. Two solutions of the situa- 
tion appear to be rivals for popular 
favor. One is to offer the civic efficiency 
test of wage earning as a standard for 
all and each person of adult age. The 
result is a circular species of reasoning 
very curious to contemplate. It is that 
if a wife and mother goes into the mar- 
ket and earns by her skill a certain 
amount of hard cash by which she may 
pay a servant for keeping her house and 
minding her children, she thereby be- 
comes an independent and productive 
social factor. Whereas, if she stayed at 
home and did the work herself she 
would not be “earning her living.” It is 
the more curious that this idea is held by 
the very women-who ought to know 
hetter! The writer met not long ago a 
dear little lady, a college graduate, back 
for her ten-year reunion. She was the 
wife of a professor’in a small Middle 
West college, where neither his salary 
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nor opportunity would afford a maid to 
assist her. Her hands were rough and 
showed unmistakable signs of hard 
work, and her face wore lines of care 
upon it. Her beautifully trained six- 
year-old son was the envy of many there, 
and she mentioned a little girl too young 
to be brought with her. Speaking to a 
group of teachers in her alma mater she 
said : “I know I’ve got everything I want. 
most in life, and yet sometimes, when I 
think of you girls here, and look back 
upon the days when I taught just after 
I graduated, I wish I could be earning 
my living again.” It is granted that if 
the married woman earns wages outside 
her home and pays a servant,to do the 
menial work, she probably makes a sum 
over and above the amount so paid out, 
but the deficit of service is forgotten. 
Only the laziest and most inconceivably 
incompetent of women would do less for 
the comfort and happiness of their own 
homes than a hired servant, and it is not 
this class who would be able to earn 
good wages outside. One wonders if 
any woman can really think an ignorant 
girl more capable of taking care of her 
babies, to say nothing of her husband, 
than she would be. Of course, the wis- 
dom of our ancestors as exprest in popu- 
lar proverbs is too far out of date for 
our modern notions; yet one is impelled 
to recall the adage that a “penny saved 
is a penny earned.” Several of the most 
learned of the professorial economists 
not so long ago engaged in a heated dis- 
cussion of the question whether savings 
were capital or income. I don’t think 
they have decided it yet, either to their 
own satisfaction or any one else’s, but 
it raises an interesting question as to the 
ultimate analysis of the family income, 
where money is spent in servant hire 
that would otherwise be spent for the 
direct benefit of the family or put in the 
savings bank. It makes a nice problem 
in bookkeeping. 

The United States Census Bureau 
adds its mite by excluding housewives 
from the list of those women “gainfully 
employed.” Yet if one of these passes 
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from the labors of the cook-stove and 
broom to become a “lady-housekeeper” 
for some over-rich captain of industry, 
tho her duties be merely as to keys and 
dignity, Mr. Census Man immediately 
recognizes her rise in the economic scale, 
Mrs. Farmer, who cooks for an indefi- 
nite number of hired men, washes, 
scrubs, makes butter, tends the chickens 
and garden sass, needn’t live in such 
terror of the county-house, for if she 
does come there at last she will experi- 
ence no change of status. Mrs. Car- 
penter, Mrs. Smith, Mrs. Weaver, Mrs. 
Butcher, Mrs. Shoemaker, Mrs. Mason, 
Mrs. Clark, all the worthy dames whose 
energy and toil-worn hands keep com- 
fortable and tidy the rows upon rows of 
little homes in our towns and villages, 
add nothing by their labors to the in- 
comes of the families housed therein, be- 
cause forsooth, they receive no pay for 
them. 

The second solution offered is based 
upon observation of the difference be- 
tween American women and their Euro- 
pean sisters, who are in this respect, as 


well as many others, in a so much more 


favorable position. The Continental 
wife, provided with her dowry, or dot, 
need. have no fear of being dependent 
upon her husband, for she is clearly an 
asset in the matter of income, not a lia- 
bility. 

A certain learned judge, writing of 
the law of husband and wife, says that 
in the early days, before the true posi- 
tion of women had been recognized, the 
husband was supposed to take for his 
own the property of his bride, as a 
recompense for the expense to which he 
was about to subject himself. Sociolo- 
gists, going a step farther into the mat- 
ter, talk about this transfer of property 
as a survival of the time when a woman 
was merely property herself, and passed 
along with her jewels and clothes into 
the hand of her new owner. In days 
gone by, when some of us American 
women have contemplated this custom 
as it exists in Europe, when we have 
heard of the societies founded to provide 
portions for girls otherwise ineligible to 
matrimony, we have let the eagle scream 
a bit, and prayed the Pharisee’s prayer. 
We have rejoiced in the fact that in free 
America marriage is for love, and not 
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for revenue only; yet our philanthropic 
friends assure us that in that very fact 
lies our greatest defect. If we, as the 
thrifty Frenchwoman, would be assets 
instead of liabilities, we must provide 
ourselves betimes with dots. 

Wherefore, let us see how that may 
be done. The proper French jeune fille 
is provided in that matter by her fond 
parents. Therefore, the American 
father must do likewise, or else the 
American daughter, who is teaching, or 
typewriting, or standing behind a coun- 
ter, must save, save, save, to buy herself 
a husband. Maybe from a purely eco- 
nomic point of view, any additional in- 
centive to saving must be ipso facto a 
good thing, as tending to lessen extrava- 
gance and increase the supply of capital, 
but from the point of view of the young 
woman herself it is likely to be disas- 
trous. Man, being a bird of dull plum- 
age, appears to prefer his mate the oppo- 
site, and the saving young woman would 
be likely to find herself hopelessly cut 
out by the wiser virgins who used their 
surplus in the purchase of smart clothes 
with which to snare the susceptible mas- 
culine. And if in pursuit of the dot one 
lost the husband, what a horrible catas- 
trophe! So the only really safe way is 
for the American father to rise to the 
occasion and provide the cash. It is 
always assumed by these merry writers 
that the American father will at once 
recognize the beauty of this proposition, 
as well as the American daughter, and 
the American young man. Supposing 
we put it up to each of them and see 
what they would say. Paterfamilias 
loves his daughter dearly and would do 
a good deal for her, but this seems pretty 
tough. He is asked to rake and scrape 
when he is already engaged in that busi- 
ness to what. he had supposed the best of 
his ability, to deny himself even his 
favorite cigar and yearly fishing trip, to 
hand over the proceeds thereof to a 
husky youth who, under the present 
voung -man industrial régime, is in a 
much more desirable position than his 
prospective father-in-law. Do I hear a 
rumbling echo from the wilds of British 
East Africa? Methinks I do, and it 
sounds like “mollycoddling !” 

Next, what about the American 
daughter—is she waiting around for 
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“Dad” to marry her off to the hungriest 
applicant for his bank account? Not so 
you'd notice it. She is out after “Mr. 
Wright” on her own hook, and he isn’t 
the youth who’s after any one’s bank 
account but his own, either. Meanwhile 
she’s taking care of.herself one way or 
another, and letting her father put by 
his savings for his own rainy days. She 
is ready for the comradeship of mar- 
riage, and for the hard work, but she is 
not ready to add another burden to the 
father who has cared for her so loyally 
up to now. 

Lastly there appears the American 
young man. What is his verdict? He 
is no mollycoddle; on the contrary, he 
has a healthy notion that for a man to 
be so low in the scale that he must ask 
his wife’s father to help him support his 
family is about the deepest depth of dis- 
grace. If his wife happens to have 
property, that is purely her own affair, 
and he regards with supreme contempt 
the man who “marries for money.” An 
honorable man’s business is to take care 
of his family himself, not to marry to be 
taken care of, like the darky who retired 
from active life after taking to his bosom 
a cullud lady with a large wash practice. 
The French system does not seem to 
possess a prepotent charm for him. 

There is a beautiful want of logic in 
this dot theory. Maybe it is the tradi- 
tional feminine lack in that respect crop- 
ping out; I will not venture an opinion. 
Anyway, to the man in the street, there 
would seem something a trifle peculiar. 
Let us make the case concrete. John 
Carpenter marries Lucy Clark. Like all 
young couples, they have a dim dream 
of the twilight path down which they 
shall go, hand in hand, their children and 
grandchildren around them. They can- 
not provide in advance that none but 
sons shall be born to them, nor would 
they desire it. Each daughter, however, 
presents a very real problem. John’s 
wages are not large, and in the nature 
of industry they are more likely to de- 
crease than increase as he grows to mid- 
dle life, and can no longer compete with 
active youth. An appropriate dot for 
little, curly-headed Jennie would be, say, 
five hundred dollars. One couldn’t en- 
dow a great deal of financial inde- 
pendence on less. So John Carpenter is 


confronted at the very beginning with 
the question of five daughters at from a 
thousand to twenty-five hundred, or one 
daughter at a thousand, or two at the 
same. Obviously, to the man out for a 
wife with a dot the larger sum will be 
the more attractive, and, of course, the 
fond father wants his little girl to have 
the best the market affords. But he 
faces this also: If he has to save so much 
for his daughters he cannot afford to 
spend much on his sons, and as he can- 
not absolutely insure that only so many 
of either sex will be born as will be per- 
fectly convenient, the only remedy is to 
cut off on the population supply when 
there are as many little Carpenters as he 
can safely look out for. Again methinks 
I hear a rumbling from British East 
Africa. And really, we have never en- 
vied the French birth rate; it doesn’t 
seem to pay. 

Let us suppose again. This time, 
under the beneficent workings of the 
system, two daughters are brought into 
the world by Lucy and John, and that 
they have grown to womanhood. A 
thousand dollars is carefully put away 
in the bank, waiting for the day of their 
departure with the young men who have 
decided that a five-hundred-dollar article 
in a wife is about their style. There are, 
vf course, three ways in which the 
money may be employed. It may be 
spent at once, in furnishing the house; 
or it may be divided up into -yearly in- 
stalments, based on the insurance tables 
of the probable length of life to be en- 
joyed by the brides, and the resultant 
quotient spent each year; or it may be 
invested. In the last case, if a wonder 
of careful management were given to it, 
it might yield a small interest, or even a 
profit that would buy numerous things 
about the household. But what are the 
probabilities that the latter will happen? 
Not very likely, even the most ardent 
advocate of the system would have to 
admit, and we cannot predicate either 
perfect health, perfect business acumen, 
or unbroken employment. Life is too 
uncertain nowadays for even the most 
honest and industrious and skilled of 
workingmen. If the money is spent at 
once, in the furnishing of the new home, 
or in some similar way; or if in the 
course of a few years the store vanishes 
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under the stress of long unemployment 
or illness, behold the tragedy! The 
“independent” wife, the source of her 
independence being gone, is in the same 
lamentable position that her undowered 
sister has been all the time. Poor thing, 
she finds her fancied glory but ashes, be- 
cause it was based upon such -perishable 
things. 

Work, hard work, disagreeable work, 
washing dishes and peeling potatoes; 
scrubbing floors, making bread and cook- 
ing steak, all the weary round of it all, 
in the isolation of the farm or the 
cramped, overcrowded city, work with 
the comstant interruptions of child-birth 
and child-care, ail this is dependent, 
done for no reward save that intangible 
one of virtue, and the charity of the 
husband. Yet if she could do the same 
work for some other man she could earn 
four or five hundred a year and _ her 
board, too, for the equivalent labor—or 
less! Surely our friends who demand 
the “economic independence” - of — the 
married woman are wide of the mark 
when they esteem the ability to contrib- 
ute a cash sum yearly, which must in the 


vast majority of cases be very paltry in- 
deed, of more real worth to the family 
than all the daily labor of the housewife. 
The lawyers have for’once a far better 


theory on the subject than the sociolo- 
gists. They recognize a property right be- 
longing to the husband in the services of 
the wife-as housekeeper and housemother, 
a right arising out of the marital relation- 
ship itself, It is a right that, if injured 
by third parties, as in a railroad accident, 
renders such parties liable for damages. 
The law holds this right of the husband 
tobe the legal return to which he is enti- 
tled for fulfilling his obligation to sup- 
port and maintain his wife. The money 
or other property which the wife hap- 
pens to have is considered to be wholly 
outside the marital relationship, and in 
respect to it the husband has no more 
rights than he would have over the prop- 
erty of an unmarried woman, during the 
lifetime of his wife. In the eyes of the 
law, therefore, the husband’s right of 
consortium, the “aid, assistance, comfort 
and companionship” of his spouse, is the 
very real and tangible means by which 
his wife “earns her living.” It is surely 
reasonable. It would be a strange folly 
if in this enlightened age we could have 
no measure of value but that which is 
exprest in terms of definite money pay- 
ment. The dot system, like the common 
law -by which it once was justified, is a 
relic of barbarism, to which we should 
be scarcely anxious to return. 
Maptson, WIs. 


Pathfinders 


Hendrik Hudson—Robert Fulton 
BY EMILY HUNTINGTON MILLER 


ONE sought a nearer way to Orient lands 
By stormy seas, and bleak unfriendly shores; 
And knew not that his keel had touched a strand 
Where East and West should bring their richest stores, 
But passed to quench the splendor of his dream 
Where icebergs in the chill aurora gleam. 


One caught and bound with magic chain and bar 
A subtle spirit—strong, exultant, still— 
And said, “There is no longer Near nor Far; 
Lo, here are wings to speed you where you will! 
Yours are the highways to each waiting land, 
The Isles of Spice, Cathay, and Samarcand.” 


Wuaite Bear Laxe, Minn. 
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Baron Shibusawa 


BY YONE NAGOUCHI 


[The following interesting sketch of the leading business man of Japan, who is now 
traveling thru this country at the head of a large party of Japanese bankers and merchants 
as guests of the various Chambers of Commerce of the cities of Oregon, Washington 
and California, is most timely. It is the first instance, we believe, that a large party of 
foreigners have come to our shcres on the invitation of representative Americans. It is an 

, example of international hospitality that is sure to be followed much in the future. Mr. 
Nagouchi is a Japanese poet and author of note.—Epiror.] 


T was Walt Whitman who saluted, in 
| “The Broadway Pageant,” the first 
Japanese delegation of samurais of 
two swords and fantastic queues, led by 
Prince Iwakura in 1872. Our new dele- 
gation that is just entering America is 
second only in importance. They may 


English. However, many a point has 
been missed in the telling which should 
be emphasized; I am here to jot down 
some of them. 

To begin with, he is by no means a 
rich man. He is a pigmy in money be- 
side the men of Iwasaki or Mitsui, even 














BARON AND BARONESS SHIBUSAWA. 


not make a poetical subject in itself, for 
their gorgeous kimonos of silk brocade 
of the former days have been cast off 
for simple sack coats. They are busi- 
ness men. While each of the delegates 
is a man of distinction and achievement, 
there is one towering figure; in fact, the 
leader. He is Baron Shibusawa, and his 
life has often been briefly written in 


of Yasuda or Murodo; but our public 
respect places him on a hight where 
these richer men hardly aspire. It would 
have been not a difficult feat, I believe, 
for him to amass a far greater fortune 
with ‘his prophetic foresight and most 
cautious dash; but his greatness lies in 
his tireless thought of the nation’s wel- 
fare before that of his own self. He was 
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one of these Yukoku no Shishi, or patri- 
ots, in his younger days, who swarmed 
into Kyoto, and raised a vigorous cry 
for the reverence of the Emperor and 
the expulsion of foreigners. It is a con- 
tradiction—however, not difficult to un- 
derstand—that these propagandists of 
foreign hatred, when their minds awoke 
to enlightenment, became in the course 
of less than ten years the greatest friends 
of the foreigners. Before he went to 
Kyoto in his twenty-fourth year he 
stayed in Tokio meaning to study, and 
from the sheer madness of patriotism he 
plotted with less than seventy men to 
turn Yokohama to ashes; the intrigue, 
however, was stopped under the advice 
of a friend who returned from Kyoto 
with a wiser opinion on the state of the 
country’s affairs. In his thought for- 
eigners and their existence were dreaded 
as a potential cause of Japan’s fall. 

The story of his younger days is as 
interesting as that of any of the genro 
statesmen who built new Japan politi- 
cally. And it was Baron Shibusawa that 
made the new Japan in business; it is 
proper to call him the father of business 
men in Japan. His work may be only 
equaled by that of Prince Ito, whose 
achievement with the reins of govern- 
ment looks grander, but of their relative 
merit we may speak further. 

He was not a samurai originally, altho 
he took on the form of retainer to the 
Hitotsubashi clan, one of the branches of 
the Tokugawa family, and from which 
the last dynasty of Shoguns sprang in 
the person of Keiki. He was born in 
1840, in the village of Chiaraijima, of 
the Musashi Province, about 45 miles 
from Tokio. His father was in the busi- 
ness of selling indigo. Unlike his coun- 
trymen, he was well informed in Chinese 
classics. It was his idea to make his son 
his successor; but he was a child of the 
age of turbulence when, as he thought, 
any one could become a hero, and being 
dissatisfied at home, he left his village 
for the center, where he could be some- 
body. He was glad, then, to become even 
the lowest rank of samurai, and be given 
a chance to associate with the men of the 
time. I read, however, in his “Amayo 
no Monogatari,” or “The Rain-Night 
Story,” how he was sent in his four- 
teenth year into the country towns to buy 
indigo, and used his wit and tact when 
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no sellers took him seriously. Doubtless, 
he had no smali business instinct from 
his childhood. 

When Prince Keiki was called upon to 
succeed Iyemochi as Shogun in Yedo 
(now Tokio), he took Shibusawa with 
him thither from Kyoto. Shibusawa be- 
came an officer of the Shogunate govern- 
ment for a while, till an opportunity fell 
on him in a strange shape. Prince Min 
butaiyu, a younger brother of Keiki, was 
announced to be sent to France to study 
tne Western institutions, and Snibusawa 
was appointed to be one of his suite. He 
was then twenty-seven years of age. His 
stay in Europe was less than two years, 
but you can see without explanation what 
knowledge he reaped for his future use. 
When he returned home he found that 
the restoration had been enacted already. 
It was a kind of samurai etiquette, he 
thought, uot to accept any appointment 
from the new Government, and to devote 
his whole life to agriculture and com- 
merce at Shizuoka, the place of Keiki’s 
retirement, whither he hurried, His 
ability was too great to be hidden, so 
that he was forced to receive the appoint- 
ment of chief treasurer of the Shizuoka 
household, in which capacity he arranged 
the family finances. And soon the invi- 
tation of the newly formed Imperial 
Government at Tokio was forwarded to 
him, which he wished to decline, but 
came up to Tokio to become tax con- 
troller in the Department of Finance, 
under the Minister Okubo. He was im- 
mediately promoted to be Assistant Vice- 
Minister of Finance and Chief Inspector 
of Trade, and then Junior Vice-Minister 
of Finance to Bunta Inouye, the pres- 
ent Marquis Inouye. When Inouye re- 
signed in consequence of a difference as 
to the budget estimates, he also resigned, 
and when Inouye resumed the same 
office again soon afterward, Shibusawa’s 
refusal was final, altho he was strongly 
urged from many quarters. His official 
life thus ended. 

New Japan was not, in the strict 
meaning, a revolution or a creation of 
the people, but the most ambitious at- 
tempt of the then young samurais. They 
cried first “Jov’ (“Out with the barba- 
rians or foreigners”) and “Reverence 
for the Emperor,” and then, “Opening 
of the country.” Tho their cry was thus 
various, their central plan was to estab- 
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lish their own ideal government, which 
fortunately resulted as we see today. 
At the beginning of the career of the 
new Government, everything was pat- 
terned upon the Western nations, whose 
first influence appeared in the forms of 
politics and law. Since the Government 
was not the creation of the people, there 
is no doubt that the officers were noth- 
ing but dictators; indeed, it seemed at 
once that they were a thousand steps 
too far ahead of the people, who found 
it difficult to follow. It was only natu- 
ral in these days to create a general 
atmosphere of “respect for the Govern- 
ment and contempt for the people.” It 
was harder than one can imagine today 
to leave the Government’s office then, 
as did Baron Shibusawa, as if it were 
worn-out sandals, as we say. It was 
still the time when we could not forget 
the conception of the feudal days, and 
we utterly despised money and business 
in any shape. It was the most cour- 
ageous action for him to come down 
among the people and become one of 
them. He thought that the nation was 
not a nation without the people whose 
financial strength must decide her 


future; such a thing only a few wise 


men could see in those days. It akmost 
terrifies us when we think of our state 
of ignorance at the beginning of the new 
régime. A man of business was un- 
known then, such as Shibusawa became 
amidst the great disapproval of his 
friends. His achievement of the last 
forty years is just a story of wonder. 
‘there is one other great person beside 
him in Yukichi Fukusawa, the founder 
of Keiogijiku or Keio University, who 
stood as a protest against the age, and 
advocated the power of money and the 
respect of business; however, he was 
only a preacher or a man of pen and 
tongue. Baron Shibusawa was _ the 
practiser in the full sense. The work 
that he started alone gained speedily 
many followers; he gradually opened 
the road along which the nation began 
to make a normal advance. He was not, 
however, without recognition when he 


was given a peerage by the Emperor in- 


1890. It was the first occasion in Jap-. 
anese history to place a business man_on 
the highest level officially. - 

It suffices to say that there is almost 


‘his boyhood. 
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no business or enterprise for the com- 
mercial development and national ad- 
vancement with which he was not con- 
nected after his resignation from the 
Government in his early days; it is said 
that he had some forty-one companies 
of his connection in one way or another, 
when he announced his retirement from 
all of them except the presidency of the 
First National Bank, which he orig- 
inated, some months ago. If we have 
any representative of our country in 
commerce, that man is Baron Shibu- 
sawa. To call him merely a business 
man does him hardly any justice; he is 
ever a patriot, as he was in the time of 
the Restoration, and thinks first of the 
nation’s prosperity before anything else. 
It is not a wonder that he is universally 
loved in Japan, tho he is a business man. 
Some ten years ago he wrote precepts 
which his whole family are enjoined 
strictly to observe: 

“Bear in mind patriotism and loyalty; and 
you must not neglect to serve the people. 

“Be true in your word, be respectable in 
your conduct; and you must be sincere in deal- 
ing with men and things. 

“Be near your good friends, be parted from 
bad associates; and you must not, under any 
circumstances, make one fawn upon you as 
your friend. 

“Make respect important in meeting with 
people; and you must not lose it even in the 
place of feast and pleasure. 

“You must put your whole body’s spirits in 
doing a thing, and must not make light even of 
the smallest affair. 

“You must not be proud of your wealth, 
must not grieve over your poverty; but you 
have to improve your knowledge, administer 
your conduct, and aim at the truest happiness. 

“As the mouth is often the gate of misfor- 
tune, you must always be cautious of what you 
speak.” 

He has been an ardent student since 
He wrote in his “Rain- 
Night Story”: 

“I was sent round to offer the New Year's 
congratulations when I was eleven or twelve 
years old. I walked with a book, and while 
reading it fell in a ditch and spoiled my spring 
dress. I was scolded by mother when I came 
home.” 

He is a fine scholar in Chinese clas- 
sics, like his father; his occasional Chi- 
nese verses are often admired by schol- 
ars in that line. He found a fountain of 
wisdom especially in the book of Con- 
fucius, and his liberal understanding of 
the book made him able to discover the 
meeting point with the true Christianity, 
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Airship-Destroying Automobiles 


BY MAX A, R. BRUNNER 


HE great success of dirigible bal- 
T loons has created a demand for 
the invention of means to destroy 

them in war time. Of these .the fire 
from rifles and machine guns was not 
sufficient, on account of their small cali- 
ber and the difficulty of watching the 
moving airship. Cannon have therefore 
been designed in Germany—the greatest 
manufacturing country of war material 
—for the sole purpose of attacking and 
shooting balloons, flying machines, and 
the like. To do this effectively such a 
cannon must comply with the following 
requirements: Unlimited moving ability 
sideways, shooting at any angle up to 
the vertical, highest speed of the projec- 
tile or smallest time for flying. In addi- 
tion it must be possible to move the gun 
from place to place in the shortest time. 
The automobile illustrated herewith 


complies with these many and difficult 
requirements. It has been built by the 
famous Krupp concern and was exhib- 
ited in the recent international aeroshow 
at Frankfort. The fact that the gun is 
rather long favors a high speed for the 
projectile. Above it is a brake with a 
liquid and air compressor. When a shot 
is to be fired the bolting of the gun is 
disengaged and the latter slides out by 
the expansion of the air. The total 
weight of the car is 4,315 kilograms, and 
that of the gun alone 450 kilograms. A 
50 horse-power engin¢ is mounted under 
the hood and propels the vehicle with a 
speed of 70 miles an hour-average. All 
four wheels are connected with the 
motor, and thus any rough ground and 
steep grades can be overcome. On the 


platform seats for five men are provided, 
and room for thirty-two cartridges. 














AIRSHIP GUN. 








UNCONQUERABLE 














BALLOON HIT BY’ GUN 


The cartridges deserve some descrip- 
tion, as they have some novel features. 
It is necessary to watch the path of a 
projectile if applied to a balloon. Shrap- 
nel hit only the cover and these holes 
are mostly closed again by the inner gas 
pressure, so that not much gas escapes. 
The best result comes from brisance 
grenades, which explode inside the bal- 
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loon and not only hit the envelope, but 
ignite the gas. Thus an airship will be 
completely wrecked, as the photograph 
shows. Another valuable feature is that 
each projectile contains a burner ignited 
as it leaves the gun, and this produces a 
wake of black smoke, showing the line 
of flight by night or day. 


Bertin, GERMANY. 
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Unconquerable 


BY ELTWEED POMEROY 


AvuTHor oF “By THE PEoPLE.” 


a new country in Texas. Around 

lay the desert scantily clothed in 
mesquite and cactus. Nearby a raw new 
town was smeared. It was June and the 
stifling Southern heat was only slightly 
mitigated by the usual arid country 
breeze. The tracks stretched sweltering 
and hot into a monotony of distance, and 
over them the single daily train panted 
to a stop. The conductor got off wiping 
the perspiration from his face, and helped 
a slight girl with a baby at her breast to 
alight. After her came the husband, a 
slender, young carpenter. He left her 
at the station, got a team and drove to 


E: was a station on a new railroad in 


the land he had bought with a small load 
of lumber. Later he returned and took 
his wife and baby and their household 
gear, consisting of a few small boxes, a 
cooking stove and his kit of tools. 

I was worried lest they might have no 
place to sleep and walked out to see them 
in the evening. She was sitting on the 
boxes in the uncleared wilderness, look- 
ing weary but with a smile on her face. 
The baby, healthy but tired, was just 
whimpering on a shawl on the grass at 
her feet. Night was coming on and she 
was getting some supper, while he was 
planning a place for them to sleep under 
the stars. 
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Later a kind neighbor who had five 
children in a half-finished, four-room 
cottage, gave them supper and took them 
in to sleep. But while sitting there, pre- 
pared to stay over night in the open, the 
tired woman turned to me with a happy 
smile and said: “Well, we have a home 
if we haven’t any house.” The woman’s 
intuition unconsciously struck the key- 
note of the situation, tho the husband’s 
thought and purpose were identical. 

Foreigners often wonder how it is that 
the Anglo-Saxons have spread over the 
world, possessing it. This hunger for a 
home, this reliance on themselves, this 
willingness to face hardship and desire 
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to get a living not from their fellow-men 
but to wrest it from nature, are the se- 
cret. That tired family, leaving home 
and friends and with too scant resources 
to afford even one night at the hotel, 
ready to camp in the wilderness as long 
as it was their land and making that land 
their home as soon as they touched it, is 
typical and of tremendous import of 
Anglo-Saxon self-reliance, initiative and 
home-building. Unconsciously that wo- 
man was sublime. A race that can pro- 
duce women who, sitting in a wilderness, 
can say: “We have a home if we haven’t 
any house,” is unconquerable. 


BrownsviLie, Tex. 


Shall the Government Issue Bonds 
to Develop Waterways? 


BY E. J. BURKETT 


Unitep States SENATOR FROM NEBRASKA. 


HE development of our internal wa- 


terways seems to have struck a 

popular chord with the American 
people. But the more serious and prac- 
tical question is, Will they all approve 
of the issuance of several hundred mil- 
lion dollars’ worth of government bonds 
to pay for it. Before Congress will un- 
dertake the work it will want to know 
not only that the people favor this great 
internal improvement, but also that they 
will sustain Congress in voting the 
bonds. Men may permit themselves to 
be carried away with the idea of water- 
way development, without much thought 
of the cost and with little knowledge or 
concern as to how the cost shall be pro- 
vided. One such person called on me 
within a year to urge the importance 
of this internal improvement to the ex- 
tent of five hundred million dollars. 
When I told him that the real question 
was whether or not he would approve of 
Congress issuing bonds and going into 
debt for the five hundred millions he 
hesitated and finally concluded that he 
did not want to see the government go 
into debt. But that is the real question, 
and enthusiasm for waterways, unless 


coupled with a readiness and willingness 
to issue bonds for the amount required, 
will be of no avail. The government does 
not have the money at hand for so large 
an undertaking. It could not raise it 
fast enough by taxation to complete the 
work, and if it could it would not be 
proper to make this generation pay so 
large a sum for work that few men now 
living could get much benefit from. The 
question is, then, Shall we break away 
from our teachings and traditions. of the 
past and launch forth upon this new un- 
dertaking? Shall we begin this great 
work for all the ages to come, even tho 
in doing so we must trample upon some 
of our political ideals. 

The American people have learned to 
dislike a national debt. It has been the 
dream of every American that the good 
day will surely come when our national 
debt shall all be paid and when no bond 
of American liability shall be hawked 
about the market places of the world. 
But can we afford longer to neglect op- 
portunity for a fetish and abandon duty 
for tradition? Idealistic as it is to keep 
out of debt, it is not practical always 
with men or nations if they would 
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achieve in the largest way; and dear as 
traditions always are, they are not to 
be compared in obligation to duty with 
our responsibilities to the future. 

Every generation has been called 
upon to do some great work, to solve 
some great problem, and to make some 
great sacrifice for the future generations 
of Americans. First was the Revolution- 
ary War of the fathers that their children 
might have liberty. Then the Civil War 
by our more immediate predecessors that 
their children might be one in political 
affairs and affection. One generation de- 
fied almost the Constitution itself that 
the future generations might have homes, 
and every generation has wrought that 
its successor might have improved oppor- 
tunity. We of today with our unlim- 
ited credit and cheap money owe to our 
successors our endeavors for their wel- 
fare. If greater transportation facilities 
are needed now, what will it be with the 
multiplied millions of a half century 
hence? If commerce needs more eco- 
nomical transportation now, how much 
greater will it need it then; if the brains 
of men must be racked now to cheapen 
production sufficient to the demands of 
consumption, how much more difficult 
will the problem be then. While we and 
our predecessors have wasted millions 
our successors must be prepared to save 
the pennies. They must harness the wa- 
terfall for power and utilize its flow for 
economical transportation. 

While it is our duty to undertake this 
great work, it is not necessary or proper 
that we should pay for it all, any more 
than that the Revolutionary War should 
have been paid for by the fathers of the 
Republic, or that all the cost of the Civil 
War should have been paid for by the 
same men who fought its battles. It is 
no jess our duty to begin this great work 
for the benefit of future generations than 
it was for other generations to do what 
they did. We would be as recreant to our 
trust as Washington would have been 
negligent of his obligations if we should 
hesitate because of the great expense and 
— indebtedness that it would im- 
Le SE 

We have not only been wasteful as in- 
dividuals in the past, but we have been 
extremely careless of every rule of econo- 
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my in our industrial and commercial af- 
fairs. It has been so easy to produce 
from the virgil soil, and markets have 
been so ready at almost any price that we 
have been too little concerned at the loss 
between the producer and the consumer, 
This cannot always continue. I had oc- 
casion recently to investigate, and found 
that the people of Nebraska lost nearly 
twenty millions of dollars last year on 
their crops as compared with Kansas by 
reason ot larger transportation charges. 
Kansas has railroads to the Gulf, is closer 
to the seaboard, and the difference in 
price received for a like amount of corn, 
wheat, oats and other agricultural prod-- 
ucts that Nebraska produced, amounted 
to almost twenty million dollars. Corn 
in Kansas was four cents more than in 
Nebraska. Wheat was six cents more. 
Oats and barley five cents more. Based 
upon the entire production of the State 
at these differences the loss was almost 
twenty million dollars to Nebraska. No 
doubt there would have been a difference 
in price even with a system of internal 
waterways, but the difference would have 
been less on account of the cheaper trans- 
portation. Kansas and Iowa and Mis- 
souri are all losing enough every year by 
reason of their transportation rates to 
more than pay the interest upon the most 
extravagant amount mentioned as re- 
quired to develop an internal waterway 
system. What is true of the Mississippi 
Valley is equally true of other portions of 
the country. While the soil is new 
and the expense of production com- 
paratively cheap the producers can 
stand it, but when conditions are 
changed by lapse of years a more 
economical method of reaching the 
seaboard must be had. The great master 
minds of transportation have called atten- 
tion to this and have admonished us of 
our duty. They have pointed out the 
physical inadequacy and the economic in- 
competency of the railroads in the years 
to come and have warned us to be pre- 
pared against the emergencies of tomor- 
row. They have told us of the need of a 
cheaper transportation for certain kinds 
of freight. We should take possession 
of the great Mississippi and Missouri and 
Ohio and other rivers for the purposes of 
commerce and where nature has not pro- 
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vided us with canals we should build 
them. And because we cannot and ought 
not pay for them now we must charge 
them to the future. The Panama Canal 
has been a precedent for us in this par- 
ticular, and surely if we are justified in 
issuing bonds to aid the commerce of the 
world, we ought not to hesitate to do as 
much for our own people and the com- 


merce of the forty-six States of this re- 
public. 

The question then is not the desirabili- 
ty of the system, for that is settled, nor 
the plan of its execution, for that will 
come thru skilled hands, but the greatest 
of all problems is to arouse the Ameri- 
can people to sustain Congress in provid- 
ing the means. 


Lincotn, NEs. 


Dr. Cook at Copenhagen 


BY THEODORE STANTON 


ARRIVED in Copenhagen on the 
| same day as Dr. Cook, two or three 
hours after his enthusiastic recep- 
tion by the official world and the people 
‘of the Danish capital. The next morn- 
ing I met Mr. and Mrs. Edwin D. Mead, 
of Boston, who happened to ‘be on the 
quay when Dr. Cook disembarked and 
who were the first Americans to greet 
him, if we except the American Min- 
ister. “What impression did he make 
on you?” I asked. “He is a simple, 
modest, genial man,” was their reply in 
chorus; “and roughly attired as he was, 
with a plain cap on his head, he was, by 
the very lack of dress, the more con- 
spicuous, surrounded as he was by the 
ceremoniously attired gentlemen who 
had gone out to meet him. In a word, 
he looked just as a traveler coming from 
the Pole should have looked, and the 
democratic population of Copenhagen 
seemed to like him all the better for 
coming among them just as he was.” 
An hour after I reached Copenhagen 
I went to the American Legation, where 
I learned that Dr. Egan was at the 
Palace presenting Dr. Cook to the King. 
But between the landing and the presen- 
tation Dr. Cook had had time to go to a 
big clothier’s and procure a ready-made 
dress suit and a top hat. The remark- 
able cordiality of his popular reception 
at Copenhagen comes out in a curious 
way when I state that when Dr. Cook 
went to pay for his new clothes, the 
head of the store said very simply, “Let 
me have the honor of making this little 
gift to the discoverer of the North 
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Pole,” and he could not be induced to 
receive even an ore. 

At the Legation I found the intelli- 
gent young secretary of the Minister, 
Mr. D. K. Laub, of Washington. “Well, 
what do you think of him?” It was the 
question I was continually putting at 
Copenhagen, and with a purpose. Mr. 
Laub replied very modestly: “I am not 
awfully old and have not had much ex- 
perience of men, but Dr. Cook makes a 
deep impression on me for sincerity, as 
he does, in fact, on everybody who ap- 
proaches him. Here we are all con- 
vinced that he got there.” Mr. Laub 
only reflects the opinion of his chief, 
who a few days later said to me twice: 
“As to the moral man, I consider Dr. 
Cook perfectly incapable of acting the 
lie which some would have us believe he 
is acting. He is unquestionably per- 
fectly honorable and honest. As regards 
the scientific side of this affair I am in- 
capable to judge. But this has been 
done for us by the highest and most 
competent bodies of Denmark, and I am 
quite ready to accept’ their conclusions, 
which are all favorable to Dr. Cook.” 

I journeyed back from Copenhagen 
to The Hague with Mr. W. T. Stead. 
“Why is it that the London Daily Chron- 
icle is about the only great European 
journal which seems to come out square- 
ly against Dr. Cook?” I asked of the 
editor of the Review of Reviews. Here 
was his reply: “Its correspondent at 
Copenhagen, Mr. Gibbs, was perhaps 
the only journalist—there were some 
sixty of us—who was not present at the 
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famous catechising of Dr. Cook which 
took place at his hotel on the day he 
landed, when Mr. Walter, of the Lon- 
don Times, and myself were designated 
by our confréres of the international 
press to conduct the investigation, to 
which Dr. Cook submitted with the 
greatest good will, which, by the way, 
would not have been the case with ail 
the men I know. In fact, this longa- 
nimity of Dr. Cook is one of his most. 
pronounced characteristics, rendering 
his personality particularly agreeable 
and winning him many friends. His 
prompt and good-natured answers to 
our many and pointed questions were so 
straightforward and satisfactory that 
every one of us went away from the 
inquiry convinced of the bona fides of 
the man and of the explorer.” 

This opinion of Mr. Stead was not 
confined to the English-speaking corre- 
spondents at Copenhagen. At a recep- 
tion at the American Minister’s on my 
last day at the Danish capital, I met the 
brilliant staff correspondent of the Paris 
Matin, one of the leading French dailies, 
who said to me: “My paper telegraphed 
me to tell them what course they should 
pursue editorially in the matter of the 
trustworthiness of Dr. Cook. After due 
reflection, I unhesitatingly replied that, 
in my deliberate judgment, they should 
come out squarely for Dr. Cook; and 
this we have done.” 

Professor Georg Brandes, the distin- 
guished. Danish author, who had sat 
next to Dr. Cook at the American Min- 
ister’s table the day before, said to me 
as we were sipping coffee in the Hotel 
d’Angleterre: 

“I consider Dr. Cook a good, honest, 
sincere, but maladroit man. Could any- 
body have bungled more completely his 
affairs when he was here than he did if 
he wanted us to believe in his veracity? 
I doubt it. The first question I put to 
him was this: ‘Why didn’t you bring 
back with you your Eskimos? He re- 
plied that they were afraid to leave 
home, because a year or two ago two 
Eskimos went to New York, where 
one died and the other disappeared. 
But he never imagined that anybody 
would doubt his word as to his having 
reached the Pole, and he informed us at 
thecuniversity festivity in his honor that 
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Sverdrup, the Norwegian explorer, with 
Knud Rasmussen, as interpreter, would 
go and get them. But there was no 
head nor tail to this statement, since the 
ship could not start till next May, he 
would have no authority over his Eski- 
mos, it is not so sure that Knud Ras- 
mussen would be at liberty to go to New 
York, as he has many other things to do 
here, and all this was to take place a 
year hence, when the whole thing would 
probably be forgotten! It is much the 
same muddle about his papers and his 
instruments, which he, of course, should 
have brought with him ‘and never let 
leave his hands. But all this does not 
change the fact that he has, like Alad- 
din, found the treasure, and that Peary 
detests him like Noureddin, Peary, 
whose whole life has been one long ef- 
fort to find what this lucky rival has 
found without much science, or, com- 
paratively speaking, without much ef- 
fort. But we must not overlook the fact 
that his feat was a brilliant one, and 
that he himself is the perfectly simple 
hero. These are not small things as the 
world goes today.” 

Tho I saw Dr. Cook three or four 
times while I was in Copenhagen, twice 
quite alone, I did not take the liberty of 
questioning him on the various points 
mentioned above, as my calls were for 
quite another purpose. But a friend of 
mine who did question him gave me this 
report of what he said. “This discov- 
ery of the North Pole,” began Dr. Cook, 
“has been the dream of my life, a veri- 
table possession. Is it probable, there- 
fore, that I would fool myself, even if 
I were willing to fool the public, and 
only pretend to have done what I have 
been longing for years to do? Human 
beings are not built on those lines, at 
least not those born up in the Southern 
Tier.” And this friend, a man of wide 
knowledge of the world, made this com- 
ment on the foregoing statement: “This 
very natural presentation of the matter 
is, to my mind, one of the strongest 
proofs of the honesty of Dr. Cook. He 
would not fool himself, even if he was 
willing to fool the public. When he 
made the above very philosophical re- 
mark in his quiet way, I was more con- 
vinced than ever that I had to do with 
a perfectly honest man.” 
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Such are samples of remarks that I 
heard on every hand during my sojourn 
in Copenhagen. I might lengthen the 
list considerably. But whether it was a 
man of position and experience of the 
world who spoke, or a person of more 
humble origin, the opinion was much the 
same—everybody who talked with Dr. 
Cook came away prepossessed in his fa- 
vor. And the impression which I my- 
self received did not differ materially 
from that received by the many people 
whom I consulted on the subject. I re- 
call particularly Dr. Cook’s bearing and 
manner at the final reception at the 
American Minister’s, to which I have al- 
ready referred. I there studied the man 
carefully for an hour or so. I was espe- 
cially struck by the fact that he was the 
most modest and retiring guest, male or 
female, in the whole room. He not only 
spoke in a low, quiet voice, but he 
scarcely spoke at all. At one moment I 
found myself in a little group consist- 
ing of Dr. Cook and two Danish schol- 
ars. Just as I came up, the conversa- 
tion showed that a reference had been 


made to Dr. Cook’s linguistic accom- 
plishments, and I banteringly exclaim- 
ed: “But how is it, Doctor, that you 
have got possession of all these tongues, 
for up in our birthplace (Dr. Cook and 
I were born in inland counties ‘up the 
State’) there are not many chances to 


learn the languages?” Here was an op- 
portunity for Dr. Cook to dilate before 
two learned men on his own intellectual 
accomplishments. In fact, to give him 
this opportunity was my real reason for 
“butting in.” He simply smiled at the 
recollection of the linguistic possibilities 
of Sullivan and Seneca counties, and 
turned the conversation to meteorologi- 
cal conditions in the Polar climes. 

At another moment at this same re- 
ception, Mr. Stead was holding forth 
with some vehemence on some favorite 
theme, and, for some reason or another, 
was gesturing with his legs, when he 
suddenly put his right one thru the Min- 
ister’s pane of glass. There was a 
crash and the editor’s trousers were bad- 
ly rent at the knee. Everybody was ex- 
cited by the noise except Dr, Egan and 
Dr. Cook, the first, out of natural Irish 
politeness, and the second because he 
had found that the leg was not cut. That 
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was the essential thing. “I must go 
back to London in this way,” remarked 
Mr. Stead resignedly, for he was leav- 
ing for the station in a few hours, 
whither his luggage had already pre- 
ceded him. “What of that?” put in one 
of those present, quite inappropriately ; 
“Dr. Cook has got to go all the way to 
America with a bigger rent in him than 
that!” “Yes,” chimed in very wittily a 
New York journalist, “but Stead’s rent 
is made by glass and Dr. Cook’s only by 
Peary!” Dr. Cook stood as tho he had 
heard none of the conversation, as tho 
he were fishing on the banks of the Del- 
aware at Callicoon, and quietly remark- 
ed: “It’s good you didn’t get cut.” This 
whole scene was typical of the man. 
Ceol, not easy to take offense, grasping 
the important thing in a situation, and 
seeing nothing else. 

There is another proof of Dr. Cook’s 
bona fides in this Pole dispute which I 
have not seen mentioned. During my 
journey home, I ran over Dr. Cook’s 
copy of “To the Top of the Continent,” 
which appeared two or three years ago. 
In this account of this wonderful climb 
to the soaring peak of Mount McKinley 
you see a feat accomplished in exactly 
the same fashion as the famous “Dash 
to the Pole” described in the Herald 
articles and soon to appear in book 
form. This bold and stirring action re- 
veals the same man, whom you follow 
step by step to “The Nail” of the Es- 
kimos. In both instances the incen- 
tive is the same, simply a burning desire 
“to get there.” The difficult ascent was 
also accomplished practically alone and 
the attainment was likewise questioned 
in some quarters. But no fair-minded 
reader of the volume can, I think, hon- 
estly doubt the accomplishment of the 
feat, and when you lay down the book 
you feel somehow that the author must 
have done all that he now claims to have 
done still further north and under some- 
what more difficult circumstances, it 
may be. When the new book appears, 
I feel confident that. it will do for the 
discoverer of the North Pole what this 
one did for the hardy climber of Mount 
McKinley—it will force even the most 
reluctant, if any then exist, to admit that 
in Dr. Cook the world has nothing to do 
with a colossal “faker,” and Copen- 
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hagen’s royal welcome, like that of New 
York, will not have been misplaced. 

1 may mention in closing still another 
proof of Dr. Cook’s_ uprightness. 
Scarcely had he put foot on land, when 
he was assailed by a perfect deluge of 
tempting offers for this future book, 
which, by the way, he informs me is 
practically done, and can be handed to 
the printer by November 1. These came 
by telegraph, by letter and thru personal 
visits, and they poured in from all quar- 
ters of the globe and in various tongues. 
A leading Berlin publisher stood ready 
to give him 50,000 marks for the Ger- 
man rights in the two Teutonic Empires, 
while a well-known Danish firm prof- 
fered 20,000 crowns for the Scandina- 
vian rights (Denmark, Sweden and 
Norway). These brilliant propositions 
seemed to bewilder Dr. Cook. He had 
already received a severe shock when he 
reached the Shetland Islands, where 
James Gordon Bennett telegraphed him 
to fix his own price for the telegram to 
the Herald which startled the whole 
world, and on which occasion he dis- 
played “his marked unfitness for busi- 
ness,” as a friend of mine who knows 
the value of things justly remarked. 
“One doesn’t discover the North Pole 
every day in the week,” remarked Mr. 
Stead in this connection; “Dr. Cook 
should have charged a round sum, say 
one thousand pounds, or five thousand 
dollars. Mr. Bennett would have paid 
that as quickly as he paid the inadequate 
three thousand dollars.” A common 
friend of Dr. Cook and myself, Mr. E. 
G. Wyckoff, of Ithaca, who was at Co- 
penhagen when Dr. Cook landed, says 
that “if it had not been for the interven- 
tion cf friends, Dr. Cook would have 
practically given away all his publication 
rights, without a thought of money 
value.” In fact, Mr. Wyckoff generous- 
lv started off the next day on a tour to 
the Continental publishers in order to 
try and place the future book to the best 
advantage, while Dr. Cook. auite at sea 
in Copenhagen, adiourned all these fine 
proposals, saying: “Nothing will be ar- 
ranged definitely until I get to New 
York.” Ina word. he did not feel equal 
to the occasion. He could discover the 
Pole, but he did not know how to sell 
a book recounting this discovery. A 
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man who thus lets thousands of dollars 
slip carelessly thru his fingers is not 
likely to be a party to a huge deception 
such as would be simply discovering the 
North Pole on paper. 

In the early spring or the early sum- 
mer—I now forget which—of 1886, 
Henry M. Stanley was in Paris, and one 
day | was a member of a little party 
of four who invited him to drive to Ver- 
sailles to dinner. On our return late in 
the evening, one of the ladies asked the 
famous explorer if he had ever experi- 
enced stage fright. “Yes, on one occa- 
sion,” was his reply; and then, after a 
pause, he continued: “It was after my 
return from Africa when I had discov- 
ered Livingstone. I had been invited 
by the Royal Geographical Society of 
England to give an account of the ex- 
pedition. I was on the platform in the 
presence of an immense audience large- 
ly drawn there out of curiosity to hear 
my story. I was last on a list of dis- 
tinguished speakers, some of whom, in- 
cluding the chairman, Lord Somebody, 
paid their respects to me in the course 
of their remarks and not always in a 
very complimentary fashion. Finally, I 
was boiling over with rage at these ill- 
timed and unkind aspersions on my ve- 
racity, and I began thinking out a suit- 
able reply. But when my turn came 
and I was at length standing before this 
‘sea of up-turned faces,’ my tongue 
clove to the roof of my mouth, and I 
could only utter: ‘My Lord, Ladies and 
Gentlemen.’ This formula I repeated 
three times, when my head began to 
reel. To prevent myself from falling, I 
quickly reached behind me and seized 
hold of the chair on which I had been 
sitting, which I placed firmly in front 
of me and leaned on the back for sup- 
port. Then the whole speech which I had 
thought out and arranged on that chair 
suddenly came back to me.” Thereupon 
Stanley rose in the victoria, and while 
we were driving thru one of the broad 
alleys of the Bois de Boulogne in the 
moonlight, he repeated to us the bold 
but well-deserved rebuke, which he had 
spoken so many years before, when, 
with the hearty approval of the audi- 
ence, he hurled back at their authors 
their insulting insinuations. This speech 
was the sensation of the week, and tho it 
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was much regretted among some of the 
young explorer’s friends, nobody could 
deny that it was richly deserved. From 
that moment, none of those who were 
within sound of his voice doubted that 
the speaker had done what he claimed, 
and this opinion became universal when, 
soon afterward, “How I Discovered 
Livingstone” appeared as a book. To- 
day, nobody, of course, questions the re- 
markable feat. 

During the past month, I have often 
been reminded of this treatment of this 
other great American (for in those days 
Stanley considered himself a_ fellow 


countryman of ours), by the Rawlin- 
sons and the Kieperts of that time, by 
the reckless press and the thoughtless 
public, and I have more than once asked 
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myself whether, if Dr. Cook had dis- 
played some of Stanley’s fire and un- 
pentup indignation, he might not have 
stopped more quickly these’ indecent as 
persions on his truthfulness. But al! 
men are not built on the same lines, Like 
the Wright brothers—another compari 
son quite to the point—Dr. Cook prefer; 
to hold his tongue, keep his temper an 
let the cold facts tell the story, and it i: 
not necessary to be a prophet to be abl 
to predict that when Dr. Cook’s forth 
coming book appears, it will confoun 
his hasty and ungentlemanly critics, as 
did Stanley’s slashing speech at Edin 
boro and the volume which followed 
close upon it. Unless this proves to be 
the case, my experiences in Copenhagen 
have been mightily deceptive. 


Parts, France, September, 1909. 


The Parrot 


BY GEORGE SYLVESTER VIERECK 


O BirD, grotesque and garrulous, 

In green and scarlet liveried, 

Thy ceaseless prattle hides from us, 
The secret of thy dream indeed. 

But in thine eyeball’s mystic bead 

Are mirrored clear to them that read 
Vague, nameless longings like the breed 
Of some exotic incubus. 


Where is thy vision? Overseas? 

In some bright, tropic far-off land 
Where chiding simians in tall trees 
Swing, by luxurious breezes fanned, 
While at fantastic savage feasts 
Brown women uncouth idols hail, 
And thru the forest sounds the wail 
Of the fierce matings of wild beasts? 


Or are thine other memories, 

Of other lives on other trees, 
Encasements in some previous flesh 
In far-off lost existences? 

For as the tiger leaves his spoor 
Upon the prairie, firm and sure 

Life writes itself upon the brain. 

The soul keeps count of loss and gain; 
And in the vibrant, living cells 

Of thy small parrot’s brain there dwells 
A sparkle of the flame benign 

That makes the human mind divine. 


The self-same Life Force fashions us :— 
Its writing are the stars on high, 


Its transient mansions thou as I. 
Thru Plato’s mouth it speaks to us, 
Thru the earth’s vermin even thus. 
The heaving of a baby’s breast 

And the gyrations of the sun 

To its omnipotence are one 

And make its meaning manifest. 


We are both wanderers of time 
Who risen from the primal slime 
When God blew life into the dust, 
Press to some distant goal sublime. 
And often thru the thin soul crust 
Rush memories of an alien clime, 
Of gorgeous revels more robust 
Than any dream of hate or lust 

In the gilt cage upon us thrust, 
And visions strange beyond all rime. 


The Life Force with itself at war 
Molds and remolds us, blood and brain, 
Yet cannot quench us out again, 

And after every change we are. 

The soul-spark in all sentient things 
Illumes the night of death and brings 
Remembered, immortality. 

Time cannot take thy soul from thee! 
All living things are one by kind, 
Heritors of the cosmic mind... 

Thus deemed the prophet on whose knee 
The kitten slumbered peacefully, 

And surely good Saint Francis, he 
Who as his sister loved the hind. 


New York Ciry. 
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The New York of Today 


MANHATTAN ISLAND, altho compara- 
tively only a small part of the greater 
city into which “little old New York” 
has so rapidly and enormously expanded, 
is still the real New York; the four other 
boroughs now comprised in the Amer- 
ican metropolis are only its dormitories, 
and here and there the scene and space 
of the overflow of its energy, its cease- 
less activities of both work and play. 
And so it is not surprising to find Pro- 
fessor Van Dyke and Mr. Pennell de- 
voting themselves almost exclusively to 
the description of Manhattan Borough 
in the attractive and engaging volume 
of their joint production entitled The 
New New York.* Specifically, only one 
of its twenty-five chapters, and that next 





*Toe New New Yorx. A Commentary on the 
Place and the People. By John C. Van Dyke. IU- 
lustrated by Joseph Pennell. New York: The Mac- 
millan Company. $3.50 net. 

















to the last in the book, deals with “the 
larger city”; and less than a dozen out 
of Mr. Pennell’s 124 drawings took him 
away from Manhattan. And surely this 
wonderful island—the nucleus, the back- 
bone and at the same time the heart and 
brain, of the most wonderful and the 
most picturesque city of the modern 
world—has never before been described 
so completely, so vividly and so volubly. 
Yet, despite the vastness of it all, and 
the rather sprawling aspect of Greater 
New York, with its “waterways, land- 
ways, bridgeways, railways, radiating 
and crossing, leading outward and on- 
ward,” the city is coming to be a real 
entity, a homogeneous unit; and there 
is tacit recognition of that fact, a sort of 
undercurrent of feeling that it must 
inevitably be so, all thru Professor Van 
Dyke’s book. By way of preface he 
says: 

“The writer and the illustrator have not es- 

















LOWER CITY IN MIST. 


From Van Dyke’s “New York.” (Macmillan.) 
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caped the embarrassment of many points of 
view, but gradually the belief has come to them 
that, pictoria!ly, the larger aspect of New York 
is the life and energy of its people projected 
upon the background of its commerce. It is 
this character of the place and its inhabitants 
that they have sought to set forth, convinced 
that character is interesting in itself, and that 
true municipal beauty must be more or less 
beholden to it. Those who believe only in the 
planned and plotted city will, no doubt, shake 
their heads over this; but many times in civic 
story the characteristic has proved more at- 
tractive than the formal. It has been demon- 
strated in the present day, here in New York. 
Those who have erected the new city, as need 
has dictated, have builded better than they 
knew. They have given us, not the classic, but 
the picturesque—a later and perhaps a more 
interesting development.” - 


In upholding that contention the 
author has left untouched few phases of 
the city and its teeming life. Beginning 
with “The Approach from the Sea,” he 
takes up in turn the downtown financial 
district, Broadway, ancient landmarks, 
Fifth avenue, shops and shopping, New 
York by night, homes and houses, the 
3owery, the tenement dwellers, bridges, 
parks, municipal art, and many other 
things. He has a good word for the 


skyscrapers : 


“Everywhere they are safe, serviceable, ab- 
solutely necessary buildings; and it may be 
added that eventually people will find them not 
wanting in beauty.” 

He enjoys and marvels at the late 
afternoon Fifth avenue throng. He feels 
the spell of the “Great White Way”: 


“The electric signs show everywhere, and, 
tho one wearies unto death with what they say, 
the light of them helps on the general illumina- 
tion and is rather attractive than otherwise 
Letterings, patternings, arabesques, figures of 
birds and beasts and men, are outlined by 
small electric globes, and the whole thrust 
upon thé night in giant proportions. 

All told, the glitter and glare of these signs 
make up a bewildering and (it may be admit- 
ted) a brilliant sight.” 

It may be seen that Professor Van 
Dyke is a kindly observer; perhaps at 
times a trifle too apologetic in tone over 
such things as he finds here to admire; 
but his criticisms are perfectly sound 
and just. Worthy of the most careful 
consideration are his suggestions for 
bettering the East Side slums by exclud- 
ing the criminal, vagrant and pauper 
classes (if not by further restriction of 
immigration, then by imposing an ad- 
mission fee, or suitable tax, that would 
prohibit the worthless element from 
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entering), by more stringent health regu- 
lations as to the number of people any 
given space should house, by compelling 
the same class already here to work on 
the public streets—in short, by sympa- 
thizing with the city rather than with 
those who would ruin it. He knows his 
New York and seldom mistakes in de- 
scription or fact, but it would have been 
easy enough for him to find out that the 
old mills in Van Cortlandt Park were de- 
stroyed by fire more than a decade ago. 
It would seem to have been possible also 
to modify in the proof sheets a note of 
fulsome praise of Mayor McClellan in 
the otherwise deservedly laudatory chap- 
ter on “City Guardians.” “Honor to 
General Bingham, who is credited with 
implanting this new spirit (of precision, 
accuracy, obedience) in the police! And 
honor again to the Mayor, who, in spite 
of party pressure and partisan virulence, 
has resolutely sustained the Commis- 
sioner of Police in his office and in his 
work,” was written, of course, before 
the Mayor’s craven removal of General 
Bingham from office; after that catas- 
trophe it sounds ridiculous. But these 
are almost negligible blemishes in an ex- 
tremely interesting and _ entertaining 
book. 

Mr. Pennell’s pictures, regrettably, are 
not on a par with the text. They are 
disappointing. Even the pastel draw- 
ings reproduced in colors somehow lack 
the delicacy of touch we have been ac- 
customed to find in this artist’s work. 
They, no doubt, have suffered in the 
process of reproduction, but evidences of 
careless haste abound. The crudely 
sketchy impressions in black and white 
are many of them so slipshod as to belie 
the true aspect of the street or the build- 
ing portrayed. . 


Italian Travel 


Tuart professional traveler and travel 
writer, Mr. Francis Miltoun, adds to the 
growing list of his books one on /talian 
Highways and Byways from a Motor 
Car, a sizable and informing volume, 
that, as is but natural in a book of auto- 
mobile travel, covers a great deal of 





1ITaLran Hicuways AND Byways From A Moror 
Car. By Francis Miltoun. With Illustrations by 
Blanche McManus. Boston: L. C. Page & Co. 8vo. 
In box. $3.00. 
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ground very rapidly, all parts of the 
kingdom being represented. It is not 
the first time this writer points out to us 
that the motor car offers facilities for 
departing from the beaten track, and re- 
discovering localities deserted by the 
traveler since the days of the stage coach 
and the: grand tour. Italian roads are 
not so good as those of the rest of Conti- 
nental Europe, he informs us, always 
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Mr. Miltoun rhapsodizes at inordinate 
length about the country’s historic and 
artistic interest in his introductory chap- 
ter, nor does he fail to give his readers 
snatches of these cultural associations in 
his later pages, after the manner of the 
conscientious guide. The information is 
of necessity fragmentary and unrelated, 
but there is the whole winter in which to 
trace continuity and connections—to 





DEMETER’S WELL-BELOVED CHILDREN. 


From Bisland and Hoyt’s “Seekers in Sicily.” 


barring Spain; garage facilities are un- 
certain, gasoline is dear, but, notwith- 
standing these drawbacks, the trip is 


eminently worth while. In fact, there 
are many trips for many summers in 
this book. There is much sage advice 
about hotels, especially in the small 
places—in short, it will prove of real 
service to the automobilist planning next 
summer’s tour. ' 

Blessed be Italian history, there is so 
much of it, and all of it is so interesting, 


(Lane.) 


“read up.” It all has a somewhat rushed, 
sixty-miles-an-hour effect; but he who 
follows Mr. Miltoun’s itinerary will, of 
course, do as he undoubtedly has done, 
stop wherever he lists, to expand the 
brief note of the book again into the 
paragraph, the page, the chapter of lei- 
surely travel from which it has evidently 
been condensed. It is almost needless to 
add that the colored and other pictures 
are by Blanche McManus. 

Even more breathless is the pace of 
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Elizabeth Bisland and Anne Hoyt’s 
Seekers in Sicily'—not the pace of actual 
physical travel, but of incessant historic 
and prehistoric interest, of recollection 
and allusion ranging all the way from 
Phoenician and Greek, thru Roman 
times, to the period of Saracen conquest 
and Norman supremacy, with a decided 
preference for Greek antiquity and 
mythology, for Pan, Persephone and the 
Idylls, and a romantic penchant—as be- 
comes two feminine enthusiasts—for 
Roger de Hauteville. One is reminded 
a little of the hot-house erudition of the 
woman’s college, one sympathizes with 
“Jane” when she informs “Peripatetica” 
that she is “suffering from an indi- 
gestion of history,” and is going away 
from there, or words to that effect, but 
the book is worth reading, nevertheless, 
provided that one does not attempt to 
read too much of it at one sitting: thus 
will the cultural “indigestion” be fore- 
stalled. 

Sicily and the Sicilians of the present 
are sketched in with a clever pen, but 
one wonders a little at the toplofty atti- 
tude of these two travelers from the 


“States” toward their fellow forestieri 
in Sicily—English, Polish, Austrian, 


German—especially German. We who 
have not yet altogether outgrown our 
sensitive habit of resenting foreign 
brickbats should not set the example by 
being quite so free with stones of our 
own. Besides a number of illustrations, 
the volume contains a series of curious 
chapter headings, reproducing the tribe 
signs or totems of the aboriginal inhab- 
itants of the island, which are still con- 
sidered as talismans and defenders 
against that direst of all Italian dangers, 
the Evil Eye. 

Mr. Monroe’s Sicily’ is a more sober 
and sympathetic account of the island, 
and seems to touch upon everything from 
the voyage of Ulysses to the earthquake 
at Messina, finally adding a annotated 
list of other books about “Sicily in four 
languages. He recommends winter as 
the “best time for a tour of the island and 

2S EEKERS tn Stctty: Beinc A QUEST FoR PERserHoNe 
BY JANE AND Pertpatetica. Done into the Vernacu- 
lar by Elizabeth Bisland and Anne Hoyt. Illustrated. 
New York: John Lane Co. 12mo. $1.50 net. 

8Sictty: Tue GARDEN OF THE 


By Will S. Monroe. Boston: L. C. 
$3.00, 


MEDITERRANEAN. 
Page & Co. 
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discourages walking, cycling and auto 
mobiling on account of bad’ roads an 
bandits. An unusual feature of the worl. 
is the attention given to recent Sicilia: 
writers, musicians and artists abou 
whom most of us know nothing. Lik: 
most of the Page books it is handsomel: 
illustrated, there being fifty full ‘pag 
half-tones of people and places. 

And now for a restful summer o: 
dreamy enthusiasm in an Englishman’ 
book, Mr. Edward Hutton’s Jn Un 
known Tuscany.” He does not drag th: 
dead, romantic past into the bustling, 
rushing present; he drifts back to it. He 
is not pressed for time—no “return 
ticket” gives him its daily more urgent 
warning. He sees, he feels, he surren 
ers to Nature, who does not age, beau 
tiful today as she was when Italy set 
about creating her wondrously varie- 
gated historic human background. 


2 
The Score 


Tus book* is made up of two re- 
markable stories very different in mate- 
rial, but similar in theme. The theme is 
put forward on the title page in the form 
of a challenge, “For and against—how 
stands the score?” The author has de- 
picted crucial moments in the lives of 
two persons brought before the eternal 
judgment bar of their consciences. 

The scene of the first story, entitled 
“Out in the Open,” is fixed at a watering 
place in modern England. The charac- 
ters are a middle-aged “battered butter- 
fly” playwright; his leading lady, whom 
he has come to consult concerning 
changes in his latest play, and a young. 
rawboned politician, full of his recent 
successes, who dashes upon the scene to 
bear away the lady in a British Lochin- 
var style. The situation is simple, but 
the characters complex. Anthony Ham- 
mond, the playwright, as seen in the 
prim, sleek words of the author’s charac- 
terization, appears at first to be nothing 
more than an egotistic fcol trying to 
take life 4 la carte. But gradually a 
certain twinkling quality of his mind to 
appreciate his own absurdity and mince 


‘In UNKNOWN Tuscany: By E Edward Hutton. 1 
lustrated. E. P. Dutton & Co. 8vo. $2.50 on. 

*Tue Score. By Lucas Malet. New York: E. | 
Dutton & Co. $1.50. 
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out of it becomes perceptible, and soon 
we laugh with him as much as at him. 
Lucius Denier, the politician and lover, 
with his very red blood, dominant phy- 
sique and square-jawed mind, is essen- 
tially brutal save for intermittent and 
softening streaks of boyishness. Neither 
of the men in the course of nature is 
complex of himself. They grow so try- 
ing to understand the tangled mental 
processes of our old acquaintance, Poppy 
St. John, the third line in this irregular 
triangle. She is young only because she 
is beautiful, and lilting in spirit. In the 
past she has had more experience than 
virtue. But now, in the full bloom of 
her life, whatever society may say, she 
has freed herself bodily and mentally 
from any clinging garments of passion 
and purged herself with the hyssop of 
hard work. It is only when Denier 
rushes forward with an ardent proposal 
of marriage that the dead she has buried 
within her fling off their grave clothes 
and settle to a mortal combat with virtue, 
which dictates that “damaged goods” 
has no right to wifehood and mother- 
hood, no matter what penance has been 
done. The battle is grave, even tragic, 


in its progress, but her whimsical com- 
mon sense saves it from hysteria. 

The scene of the second story, entitled 
‘“Miserere Nobis,” is laid in a hospital 


in Florence. The chief character is a 
young Italian mortally wounded by his 
own hand, who is attended by a father 
confessor. In the background there is a 
group of praying Catholic sisters, and 
on a nearby bed a cursing Neapolitan 
conscript. The atmosphere is electrical 
and the danger of melodrama imminent, 
but the author manages it so that we see 
and hear only the lad who is giving his 
dying confession. -He represents youth 
caught in the octopus-toils of fate, made 
a criminal not thru any agency of his 
own nature, but thru a twisted sense of 
right which an evil man has used to 
further his own revenge. By a long 
line of intrigue the boy has been forced 
unwittingly to murder his own father, 
whom he has been induced to believe 
was his mother’s lover. When he dis- 
covers the truth he becomes mad with 
the horror of it. Such. has been the 
poetic sensitiveness of his mind, the 
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whole horizon of life is reddened by a 
bloody blight, and his imprisoned inno- 
cence seeks some line of escape. It finds 
this in the blood-atonement which he 
makes. As he gives his confession, 
which is damning not to himself, but to 
man-made revenge, the unsullied shine 
of youth comes back, and somehow out 
of all the curse of his crime and the pain 
of his body his spirit rises domtnant over 
the evils which life has sought to cast 
upon him. 

Lucas Malet is a dramatist and a 
preacher. She is a dramatist in two 
senses—she has an eye for stage effects 
and for dramatic “lifts.” Her scenery 
is carefully shifted to support the moods 
of her actors. Sometimes she has charm- 
ing frills to her descriptions that tickle 
one’s imagination and humor with their 
tiny completeness. Sometimes she uses 
great words that hurtle across the page, 
sweeping and darkening the skyline of 
action. At no time does she leave her 
people without surroundings made to fit 
them. But nothing would save the book 
from being more than a brilliant monolog 
if it were not for the “lifts.” The action 
of the play is in the main potential, but 
suddenly there come whirlwinds of vio- 
lent movement that leave the reader anx- 
ious to rest until the next storm. How- 
ever, Lucas Malet is important to us now 
as a preacher. She is representative of 
a sort of predestinarian morality that 
comes like writing on the Babylonish 
walls of present day fiction. She has 
taken as her text, “Tho He hold his hand 
and seem to forget, yet, in the end and 
by ways they least look for, He will have 
from every man the full price of his sin- 
ning.” The score is, after all, reckoned 
by God and not by man. 


& 


Love Letters of Famous Poets and Novel- 
ists. Selected by Lionel Strachey and 
prefaced by Walter Littlefield. New 
York: The John McBride Company. $2. 

This book is a collection of love letters 
from seventeen well-known writers of 
fiction and poetry. Each set of letters is 
prefaced by a short biography of the cor- 
respondents, which, altho too general at 
times to give an exact idea of the true 
situation, succeeds in furnishing the 

reader with a comparatively correct im- 
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pression of the persons concerned. The 
letters themselves have the quality of 
most letters of their kind. They charm 
us and yet slightly mar any intellectual 
picture we may have had of these great 
men. Few of them succeed in tiding 
their love affairs with dignity, rarely 
with attention to the moral laws of so- 
ciety. Scott and Keats appear to have 
been the ‘only ones that conducted their 
romances with propriety—the former be- 
cause he cared for the conventions, the 
latter possibly because he was too ill and 
sensitive to do otherwise. Some of the 


letters are bare and geross, others ridicu- 
lous, as that of Bulwer Lytton, in which 
he addresses his love as “My Dearest and 
Darlingest and Angelest Poodle,” and 
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goes on to bestow a thousand kisses upon 
the poodle named Rosina. On the other 
hand, the selections from Victor Hugo, 
Heine, Keats and George Sand abound 
in passages of exquisite tenderness and 
fine emotionalism. Reviewing the work 
as a whole, however, it seems a little un- 
fortunate that we should have to know 
so many of the shortcomings and infelic- 
ities of these literary lovers. 


& 

A Handbook of Modern French Painting. 
By D. Cady Eaton. New York: Dodd, 
Mead & Co. $2.00. 

A handbook we expect to be dry; in 
fact, have come to believe that it must 
necessarily ‘be so, on account of the 
necessity of including a large number of 


BONNAT’S PAINTING OF THE MARTYRDOM OF ST. DENIS. 


From Eaton’s “Handbook of Modern French Painting.” 


(Dodd, Mead.) 
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names, dates and details. But this hand- 
book by the Professor of the History and 
Criticism of Art in Yale University is an 
enjoyable exception to this rule. Altho 
he gives biographical sketches of two 
hundred artists in 360 pages, he finds 
room for at least a few words of crit- 
icism or characterization on the work of 
each one of them. His comments are 
not of the customary guide book char- 
acter, but have a personal touch that 
inake them interesting, however brief. 
The following remark, for example, in 
regard to Bonnat’s picture of the mar- 
tyrdom of St. Denis, in the Pantheon, 
does not, we believe, occur in Baedeker 
or the encyclopedists : 


“Nothing of an extraordinary nature oc- 

curred at the execution of these minor saints; 
hut when Saint Denis’s head was lopped off, he 
yzrabbed it with his hands and marched back 
with it to the site of his present. cathedral. 
The further statement that to cross the river 
Seine he took his head in his teeth and swam 
over is an addition of a later day and not 
worthy of credence.” 
In another respect Professor Eaton vio- 
lates the conventionalities ; he talks about 
the pictures in the book (there are two 
hundred and fifty of them), whereas it 
is customary for art critics to pay no 
attention to their illustrations, but to dis- 
cuss some other works of the artist, 
which the reader has no chance to see. 


& 


The Struggle for Imperial Unity. Recol- 
lections and Experiences. By Colonel 
George T. Denison. New York: The 
Macmillan Company. Pp. x, 422. $2.25. 

During the reign of the late Queen 

Victoria, Colonel Denison was long 

widely advertised in Ontario as “Her 

Majesty’s most loyal colonial-born sub- 

ject.” This was indeed a remarkable 

distinction ; for in the later years of her 
reign Queen Victoria must have had not 
less than four or five million subjects 
born in Canada, Australasia and South 

Africa. How Colonel Denison, who, by 

the way, is a stipendiary magistrate at 

Toronto, came by his distinction is now 

made plain to all the world; for The 

Struggle for Imperial Unity is chiefly 

the story of his persistent and valorous 

endeavors to prevent the gobbling up of 

Canada by the United: States. Colonel 

Denison’s military career dates from 

1855, when he became cornet in the Gov- 
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ernor General’s body guard; and since 
about 1871, when he began a propa- 
ganda to develop a national spirit in 
Canada, he has apparently been losing 
much sleep at night from an apprehen- 
sion that the United States had sinister 
designs on the integrity of Canada. At 
no time has Colonel Denison been able 
to convince even a cornet’s guard of his 
fellow Ontarians that this danger was 
really at hand. Colonel Denison , de- 
scribes in detail an academic discussion 
which took place as far back as 1883 or 
1884 at the National Club, of Toronto. 
Mr. Goldwin Smith was in the chair, and 
according to Colonel Denison’s own 
showing not more than fifteen or twen- 
ty members of the club were at the din- 
ner. When it came his turn, he writes: 

“T simply said that I could not argue in 

favor of either independence or annexation; 
that I was vehemently opposed to both; and 
that if ever the time came that either should 
have to be seriously discussed I would only 
argue one way, and that was on horseback 
with my sword. As I then commanded the 
cavalry in Toronto [Colonel Denison omits to 
state what the numbers of the cavalry were— 
whether they were twenty or twenty-five all 
told] and had sworn to bear true allegiance to 
Her Majesty, it was the natural way for me 
to put it.” 
There is much more of this comic opera 
colonel sentiment in Colonel Denison’s 
four hundred pages, especially when he 
is concerned with the movement for 
commercial union of 1888-90, with the 
Bering Sea arbitration, or with any 
discussion of. Goldwin Smith’s utter- 
ances as to the future of Canada. He 
has long regarded Mr. Smith as a traitor 
—long regarded his views as treason of 
the worst kind. He writes: 

“Such persistent hostility to the national life 
in any other country would not be tolerated 
for an instant In Russia under like circum- 
stances Goldwin Smith would long since have 
been consigned to the mines of Siberia. In 
Germany or Austria he would have been im- 
prisoned. In France he would have been con- 
signed to the same convict settlement as the 
traitor Dreyfus; while in the United States he 
would long since have been lynched.” 

It is an unneighborly book both as re- 
gards Colonel Denison’s fellow-Cana- 
dians and also as regards the United 
States. It is a book that would surely 
never have been published had Colonel 
Denison spent six months in this country 
and realized how utterly indifferent are 
the people of the United States to the 
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politics of Canada. Except when tariff 
legislation is pending either at Washing- 
ton or Ottawa, the newspapers of New 
York today give little more attention to 
the internal affairs of Canada than they 
do to those of Natal or New Zealand; 
and this in spite of the fact that it is the 
acknowledged aim of most daily news- 
papers to give the public what it de- 
mands in the way of news. In the Im- 
perial Federation movement in Canada 
of 1885-1893 Colonel Denison had Mr. 
George R. Parkin as one of his most 
zealous colleagues. Mr. Parkin, like 
Colonel Denison, has written a book; 
and it is to be regretted that Mr. Par- 
kin’s neighborly spirit, as expressed in 
his “Great Dominion” has not actuated 
Colonel Denison in writing The Struggle 
for Imperial Unity. Mr. Parkin de- 
scribes Canada as leading her own life, 
“but,” he adds, “while living its own life 
the Dominion grows more cordial with 
its great neighbor as the latter learns to 
respect it.” 
ed 


Irene of the Mountains. 
Eggleston. Boston: 
Shepherd Co. $1.50. 


By George Cary 
Lothrop, Lee 


One is reminded of Tennyson’s poem: 


about the little brook when one takes up 
Mr. Eggleston’s latest “Romance of Old 
Virginia.” There is no essential differ- 
ence between it and the unnumbered 
ones of the past save for a new pink sash 
of politics. But then, politics has always 
been so fashionable the author could not 
be accused of an innovation even here. 
Irene, a young mountain girl of unusual 
beauty and mind, is discovered by a 
benevolent gentleman who later becomes 
Governor of Virginia, and is brought by 
him to his home and reared there. Tom 
Hardaway, a young man of old and hon- 
ored lineage, falls in love with Irene and 
marries her in spite of all protestations 
from his mother, who is a great respecter 
of family. Mr. Eggleston’s romances 
are less harmful than the “Elsie Books” 
and give more useful information. The 
fact is he mutilates the story and the 
reader’s respect for his own intelligence 
with an unnecessary glossary of manners 
and customs, and successfully expur- 
gates all local color from his book by a 
profuse use of quotation marks. Mr. 
Eggleston, with his heroes and heroines, 
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and, of course, a chaperon, ought to be 
retired to an old Virginia plantation and 
kept there, pensioned by his readers. 
as 
The Works of Victor Hugo. Handy Library 
Edition. Boston: Little, Brown & Co. 
22 vols. $1.00 éach. 

From the specimen volumes before us 
the present edition of Hugo would seem 
to be what may be called a publisher’s 
rather than an editor’s edition, got to- 
gether in the first instance for the con- 
venience of English readers more curi- 
ous than scholarly. In the case of 
“Napoleon the Little,” for instance, there 
seems to be no one to take responsibility 
for the translation; at least, no trans- 
lator’s name is given, while the “Poems” 
are made up of translations-by various 
hands, including Swinburne’s_ well- 
known tendering of Prenez garde a ce 
petit étre. At the same time the first 
lines of thé poems are given in the orig- 
inal, so as to make identification possible. 
The volumes, too, are all well. printed 
and of comfortable proportions. And 
the edition as a whole is a very present- 
able one of its kind. 


Recent Christian Progress. Studies in Chris- 
tian thought and work. during the last 
seventy-five years. By Professors and 
Alumni of Hartford Theological Semi- 
nary, in celebration of its seventy-fifth an- 
niversary, May 24-26, 1909. Edited by 
Lewis Bayles Paton. 12mo., pp. 597. New 
York: The Macmillan Co. $3. 

This is a most comprehensive book. It 
contains over eighty short essays averag- 
ing scarce eight pages each, in which the 
writer attempts to tell as succinctly as 
possible the progress of three-quarters of 
acentury. Of course the treatment must 
be very fragmentary on such subjects as 
“Oriental Archeology,” “Higher Criti- 
cism,” “Apologetics,” “The Doctrine of 
God,” “Religious Literature,” and “The- 
ory and Method-of Foreign Missions.” 
The commendable purpose has been sim- 
ply to instruct the reader as to the direc- 
tion to which a student must look for 
further information, to show drifts, and 
to illustrate the productive scholarship of 
the graduates of Hartford Seminary. As 
the essays cover the whole theological 
and religious field there is something for 
all tastes, and we commend it as a com- 
prehensive sort of encyclopedia, in which 
the reader can trust his informants. 
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Columbia River. Its History, Its 
Myths, Its Scenery, Its Commerce. By 
William Denison Lyman. _ Illustrated. 
New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 

This is a book rich in illustration and 
in verbal description. All the wonders 
of the wonderful land drained by the 
Columbia are related, and many of them 
are pictured. The historical parts, tho 
brief, are well narrated, and a due sense 
of proportion between great things and 
small is observed. A wealth of material 
has been gathered, and it is on the whole 
carefully used, tho an occasional slip is 
to be noted. There is one on page 70, 
which credits Verendrye with setting 
forth from Montreal in 1773 and reach- 
ing the vicinity of the site of Helena. 


The 


$3.50. , 
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give to men of other regions a new 
sense of the commercial importance of 
this wonderland. It is in all respects an 
excellent book. 


a 


“Hellas and Hesperia, or the Vitality of 
Greek Studies in America. Three Lec- 
tures. By Basil Lannean Gildersleeve. 
16mo, pp. 130. New York: Henry 
Holt & Co. $1. 

We don’t care what Professor Gilder- 
sleeve writes about, or whether he sticks 
to his subject. We would follow him, 
tho his course be as scoliodromic as the 
track of a rabbit in the morning dew. 
But every turn is to nibble a flower; 
flowers of rhetoric, he tells us, not flow- 





ILLUSTRATION FROM LYMAN’S “THE COLUMBIA RIVER.” 


It was not Verendrye, the great ex- 
plorer, who made this journey, but two 
of his sons, Frangois and Pierre; the 
start was not made from Montreal, and 
the date was 1742-43. Such slips, how- 
ever, are not common. Much space is 
given to the commerce and general de- 
velopment of the Columbia River coun- 
try, and the data make an impressive 
showing for the region. That a million 
and a quarter persons live within the 
American part of the Columbia water- 
shed; that this section yields annually 
seventy million bushels of grain, three 
billion feet of lumber, sixty million dol- 
lars’ worth of minerals and fifty million 
dollars’ worth of other products, will 


(Putnams.) 


ers of sulphur. He is a Greek to his 
dactyl-tips, but he can quote Kipling, 
and Mark Twain, and Max O’Rell as 
easily as Plato and Herodas. The pur- 
pose of these three lectures before the 
students of the University of Virginia 
is to show the vitality of Greek litera- 
ture, and particularly the likeness of the 
Greek and the American genius. The 
subject is attractive, but the treatment 
would still be sparkling if he were dis- 
cussing. the Greek itacism, no less than 
the witticisms of Aristophanes, which, 
he remarks, have to be interpreted at 
length by a German commentator, but 
which give no difficulty to an American 
reader. 
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Literary Notes 


..The most attractive feature of Ameri- 
cana, the successor of the American Histor- 
ical Magazine, is its illustrations, old and new. 
An official history of the Mormon Church is 
running in it as a serial. (Pub. by National 
Americana Society, New York). 

.. The Library of Congress in a 241-page 
want list of American periodicals recently is- 
sued shows that it lacks copies of THe INDE- 
PENDENT for July 18, August 29, September 5 
and October 10, 1867 (Vol. 19). Also the 
title page and index to 1899-1900 (Vols. 51- 
52). Any subscribers who can supply these 
missing copies would be doing the Library of 
Congress a great service. 


...-One of the best works called forth by 
the recent Calvin centennial is a collection of 
Calvin’s characteristic and historical letters 
by Rudolf Schwarz, with introduction by Prof. 
Paul Wernle, in two volumes, publis ed by 
J. C. B. Mohr, of Tiibingen. It is entitled 
Johannes Calvin’s Lebenswerk in Seinen 
Briefen. Volume I contains letters down to 
1553, and Volume II to 1564. These are books 
for students of church history. 


....The International Bureau of American 
Republics at Washington has issued a hand- 
book of Chile, packed with information and 
statistics concerning the country’s geography, 
topography, etc. its area and population, 
climate, flora and fauna, mineral resources, 
agriculture, industries, commerce, means of 
communication, finance and banking, land and 
mining laws, custom house tariff, government 
and constitution, army and navy, the rights of 
foreigners, educational institutions, etc. etc. 
The United States still remains in third place 
so far as the imports of the South American 
republic are concerned, the figures for 1907 
being as follows: England, $41,428,469; Ger- 
many, $27,123,091; United States, $11,360,400. 
In the same year Chile sold to England $50,- 
978,411 worth of its products, to Germany 
$20,373,941, and to the United States $7,091,187 
worth. 

..The American Jewish Year Book for the 
year " 5670, according to the Jewish reckoning, 
has just been issued for the beginning of that 
year at sundown of September 15, 1909. It is 
edited by Dr. Herbert Friedenwald, secretary 
of the American-Jewish Committee, and is pub- 
lished by the Jewish Publication Society of 
America (Philadelphia). Its leading article is 

“The Passport Question in Congress,” dealing 
with efforts to obtain the recognition, by the 
Russian Government, of passports issued to 
American-Jewish citizens by the American 
Government. The review of the year 5669 by 
Albert M. Friedenberg deals with immigratior, 
the Bible in public schools, Sunday laws, and 
philanthropic, educational, social, political and 
religious matters in which Jews are interested. 
There is an account of the recently organized 
“Jewish Community” of New York City, 
whose aim is to represent the Jews of New 
York wherever it may be deemed necessary to 
act as a unit. The remainder of the book is 
the usual yearly record of events of all sorts 
referring to Jews and Jewish work. 
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Pebbles 


Wuo’s Who at the North Pole?—Boston 


Herald. 


Meanwhile, where is Walter Wellman?— 
Baltimore Sun. 


The winter Pearyodicals, too, will be full oi 
it—New York Evening Mail. 


The mistake Cook made was not to send the 
savants a souvenir postal.—Baltimore Sun. 


Among the water colors not in our gallery is 
one of Lieut. Peary embracing Dr. Cook.— 
New York Evening Mail. 


The question used to be, What lies around 
the North Pole? Now it is, Who lies about 
it?—New York World. 


Up to the hour of going to press the North 
Pole had not been discovered again, but we 
have hopes.—Pittsburgh Gazette-Times. 


Experience has taught us that a man who 
can find his way around in Brooklyn fears no 
trackless waste—New York Evening Mail. 


Think of all the good Eskimo dogs that have 
offered up their young lives as a sacrifice on 
the altar of North Polar discovery !—Chicagu 
Tribune. 


We shall have to suspend judgment as to 
Peary’s claims until we know how many bar- 
rels of gum-drops he Had with him.—Pitts- 
burgh Gazette-Times. 


Now for some North Polemics—New York 
Evening Mail. 


Too many Stars and Stripes nailers spoil the 
broth.—Baltimore Sun. 


Perhaps it is Dr. Cook’s mission in life to 
make Brooklyn famous.—Chicago Tribune. 


Dr. Cook took the temperature of the Pole, 
but seems to have failed to look at its tongue. 
—Dallas News. 


One of the papers observes that Dr. Cook’s 
» de is primarily a sporting event—Pole vault, 
—New York Evening Mail. 


pen form of salutation when meeting a 
friend: “Good morning. Have you discovered 
the North Pole?”—Chicago Tribune. 

If Cook and Peary were to double team it 
as twin stars in an Arctic melodrama there'd 
be millions in it.—Pittsburgh Gazette-Times. 

Fierce debate as to the rival explorational 
value in cold climates of gum-drops and milk 
chocolate may now be anticipated—New York 
World. 

Peary and Cook! Peary and Cook! 

Now is the time to subscribe for the book. 

—New York Evening Mail. 

With Cook-and Peary in the field of author 
ship, African hunting stories may not get bet- 
ter than.third place in the list of the six best 
sellers—New York World. 

Why not select baseball teams composed of 
those disposed to give Cook first credit and 
those who believe the laurels are all Peary’s. 
and play it off?—New York Evening Mail. 
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Successes and Failures of the 
Celebration 


THE most conspicuous of the successes 
was the weather; which was just right, 
sunny in the days and clear in the nights, 
neither too warm nor too cool. We New 
Yorkers feel proud of that, for we did 
better than we promised. Nearly every 
morning the upper right hand corner of 
the newspapers dampened the enthusiasm 
of millions by foretelling rain, but it did 
not come, or if it did it came at such a 
time as to avoid interfering with the 
parades, just enough to lay the dust and 
to wash the dirt and some of the orange 
and blue off of the decorations. 

The chief lesson of the week is the 
demonstration of the superiority of water 
pageantry over land and of military over 
civilian. Henry Hudson and Robert 
Fulton, and their crews and crafts, 
played their parts to perfection, except 
that the “Half Moon,” in starting out, 
overleaped two centuries and collided 
with the “Clermont,” nearly smashing 
one of her precious paddle-wheels. The 
long line of warships of many nations, 
stretching up the Hudson from Forty- 
fourth street to Spuyten Duyvil, was in- 
teresting by day and fascinating by night. 


The terraces of Riverside Drive on one 
side and the Palisades on the other gave 
ample space for two million spectators. 
The civilian part of the marine parade, 
the three squadrons of yachts, motor 
boats and tugs, failed to materialize. Of 
the street pageants the military parade 
was by far the best managed, prompt, 
imposing and extensive. 

That the chief features of the celebra- 
tion should have been the display of 
armament is unfortunate, for the events 
commemorated “were the victories of 
peace. The ‘Half Moon” was not com- 
missioned by the Dutch navy, but by a 
trading company, and the application of 
steam to navigation was chiefly for the 
benefit of commerce. But if we had not 
had the help of the army and navy on 
this occasion we should have been badly 
off, for we are obliged to confess that 
the historical pageant was a fake. 

If a one-ring circus invaded a country 
town with chariots of such crude and 
inartistic construction as some of these 
floats it would be likely to be mobbed. 
The committee which had this part of the 
affair in charge seem to have been totally 


ignorant of the great progress that has 
been made in the art of pageantry in the 


last three years. The historical parade 
was about as instructive and consistent 
as a comic opera, nearly as funny, but 
not half so pretty. Instead of some fairly 
correct representations of historic scenes, 
these were for the most part grotesque 
pyramids of papier maché, coarsely 
painted, and adorned with ill-disguised 
men and women, chaffing, flirting and 
chewing gum. The commission an- 
nounced its intention to depict important 
scenes in four periods—Indian, Dutch, 
Colonial or English, and American—in 
order “to give an impetus to historical 
research and to present historic scenes so 
they will impress themselves more clearly 
on the minds of the spectators than could 
be done by books and pictures.” To this 
end the city spent $250,000 and more 
than 300 men were employed for months 
in the preparation of the floats. It was 
money and time wasted so far as the an- 
nounced object is concerned, for any 
ideas of history obtained by the populace 
from this parade would be apt to be of 
less value than none. Among the facts 
imprest upon the minds of the innocent 
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spectators were that Croton water was 
introduced into New York before Peter 
Minuit bought Manhattan Island; that 
Henry Hudson discovered the river some 
time after he perished miserably in Hud- 
son Bay; that Washington delivered his 
farewell address after the Erie Canal 
was opened; and that Peter Stuyvesant 
lived before Hiawatha. No attention 
was paid to chronological order, but titles 
without floats, floats without titles, and 
floats with the wrong titles were all 
jumbled up together. This might have 
been excused on the first day, but when 
the parade was repeated in the Bronx, 
on Staten Island and in Brooklyn, it 
grew worse, and showed that it was a 
clear case of incompetence. Only nine- 
teen of the fifty-four floats got to Brook- 
lyn, and these fell into line in chance 
order, manned by any of the masquer- 
aders — Indians, Dutchmen, Colonials 
and Americans, who happened to board 
them. The carnival parade in the even- 
ing was less objectionable, partly because 
nobody expects accuracy or consistency 
in myth and legend, partly because the 
failure of the plans for lighting the floats 
in part concealed their absurdities. Still, 
the titles could be read and conveyed 
some misinformation, such as the “Queen 
of Sheeba,” “The Origen of Poety,” and 
“Walkure.” Altogether, the processional 
feature of the celebration was a carnival 
of bad history, bad spelling, bad taste 
and bad management. 

The most wonderful and beautiful 
thing seen in New York last week was 
the fireless fireworks on the bank of the 
Hudson. These were produced by turn- 
ing a large battery of strong search- 
lights on a row of pillars of steam, and 
on the clouds made by smoke-bombs 
bursting in air. They looked like 
great ostrich plumes of all colors, always 
moving, changing, vibrating, growing 
and vanishing, a rhythmic kaleidescope, 
an artificial aurora borealis, a sunset set 
to music. It seems that here we have a 
new spectacular art of undeterminable 
possibilities. Instead of the few crude 
colors of pyrotechnics, the simple and 
familiar combinations of barium, stron- 
tium, magnesium and iron, we have an 
infinite number of tints and blends, 
strong or delicate, lasting or evanescent, 
and capable of being played in chords or 
monotone as easily as a musician plays 


the piano. Such a display issvisible from 
all sides and freely enjoyable by unlimit- 
ed numbers at a time. Miles away one 
could see the beams of the searchlights, 
looking like a gigantic fan opening and 
closing or long white fingers groping 
among the stars. 

But most of all are we proud of the 
American crowd. It was good natured, 
well dressed and well behaved. The 
police managed skillfully on the whole 
but in general it kept itself in order. A 
million or more of men, women and chil- 
dren were gathered and dispersed, fe: 
and lodged, with few accidents and no 
serious disturbances, day after day, all 
having had an opportunity to see the 
show without regard to their wealth or 
social position. Since the people played 
the largest part in this celebration we ar« 
glad to commend their acting. 


a 
The New York Campaign 


Wir the nomination last week of the 
Tammany and Fusion tickets the New 
York municipal campaign opens. ful! 
blast. The Hearst Independence League 
left the fusion forces at the eleventh 
hour when it became evident that their 
“squalid scramble for the offices” would 
not be successful, and unless they can in- 
duce Mr. Hearst to run himself they will 
probably amount to nothing in the cam- 
paign. 

The fusion nominees for the Board of 
Estimate and Apportionment (the real 
governing body of the city) are unques- 
tionably the best that have ever been se- 
lected for the offices. Their election 
would insure an administration every 
principal and subordinate office of which 
would be directed by men of probity and 
intelligence. Mr. Bannard, the fusion 
mayoralty candidate, is one of Yale’s 
best-beloved graduates and has long been 
prominent in the philanthropic and finan- 
cial affairs of the city. He is known as an 
adept organizer and executive, and will 
be especially qualified, therefore, to deal 
with the city’s financial tangles. He en- 
ters the campaign, however, handicapped 
by being the president of a trust com 
pany and director of many public service 
corporations. Corporate affiliations are 
not at the present moment political as- 
sets. i 

Judge Gaynor, on the other hand, is 
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supported by a mediocre Board of Es- 
timate and Apportionment, and is a man 
of uncertain timbre. While few believe 
if elected Mayor he would wear the 
collar of Tammany Hall, yet he is known 
to be erratic, dictatorial and overbearing, 
and is, as Mr. Jerome says, a political 
judge. He is a lover of palitics, which 
a judge ought not to be. The lawyers do 
not love him. He is able, industrious and 
wilful. He is not charged with dishon- 
esty. He has had a way of seeming 
worthy of nomination and then failing. 
At the last Democratic National Conven- 
tion he was most prominently named in 
advance for Vice-President, but when it 
came to nominations his name was not 
heard. Again, at the last Gubernatorial 
election in this State he was the favorite 
of a large element in the Democratic 
party, but at the hour for nomination he 
slipped out of sight. At last the chance 
has come to him as mayor, and we wait 
to see how he will take’ with the voters. 
An extraordinary reason for his failure 
hitherto is given by Father Cantwell in 
The Monitor, and is quoted in other 
Catholic journals. He says that in his 


youth Judge Gaynor was a devout Cath-- 


olic. We may add that-he was a member 
of the order of Christian Brothers, and 
taught a year in Boston in their schools ; 
but, says The Monitor, “he fell away 
from his original fervor, possibly not thr: 
conviction, but thru some marriage com- 
plications.” He was married against the 
law of his Church. This marriage, says 
Father Cantwell, “took away, unless re- 
pudiated, all possibility of leading a 
Catholic life, and has estranged him from 
the Church of his birth.” This is sug- 
gested as the reason why political pru- 
dence has impelled leaders to pass his 
name by when mentioned for an elective 
trust, notwithstanding his great ability 
and unquestioned integrity and independ- 
ence’: ¥ 
“There is a very large Catholic population 
in New York City. Catholics are peculiarly 
loyal to their Church. Would. the nomination 
of Judge Gaynor alienate the Catholic voters? 
Would they:trust a man in civil life who had 
been false to all they hold dear in religion?” 
lt seems that at last that spell has been 
broken and that his former co-religion- 
ists will vote for him. He stands a very 
fair chance to be elected, and if we can 
judge from the way he sent McKane and 
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half a dozen other Democrats to prison 
for ballot frauds years ago, ‘Tammany 
will regret that it is compelled this year 
to put in nomination one who has earned 
the reputation for being an honest and 
fearless man. 

Judge Gaynor’s great appeal will be 
that he is a radical; he will fight the so- 
called “traction thieves.” It will come 
out during the campaign, however, that 
Mr. Bannard is likewise progressive on 
the traction issue. Indeed, his success 
will be certain if he can make this clear 
to the people. 

Neither Tammany nor the Fusion 
forces have renominated District Attor- 
ney Jerome, who will run on an inde- 
pendent ticket. Whatever difference of 
opinion there may be as to Mr. Jerome’s 
sincerity (there is none, of course, as to 
his ability) it is a fact that in all these 
vears of corporate exposures which have 
literally stunk to heaven, he has not con- 
victed a single “man higher up.” It is a 
sad spectacle of a great man not great 
enough to seize his opportunities. 


a 


Centennial of the Disciples of 
Christ 


THe Disciples of Christ hold their 
centennial’ celebration next week. The 
date, October 11-17, 1909, is taken from 
the publication of “A Declaration and 
Address,” by Thomas Campbell, father 
of Alexander Campbell, September 7, 
1809, which was the first and only pub- 
lication of “The Christian Association of 
Washington, Pa.,” an organization com- 
posed of members of different churches 
bent on Christian union and missionary 
propaganda. Their first church was or- 
ganized in 1811 at Brush Run, Wash- 
ington County, Pa., but the year before 
friends of theirs had established one iti 
New York City and in 1803 Barton W. 
Stone, who in 1832 formed a coalition 
with the Campbells, had taken the same 
position in Kentucky, These foregleams 
were to the Declaration and Address 
what the Mecklenburg Declaration and 
the Boston Tea Party were to Thomas 
Jefferson’s immortal document of July 4 
1776. 

From 181% to 1829 the Campbells were 


connected with the Baptists. But having 
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been received without endorsing the 
Philadelphia Confession of Faith, and 
evincing no disposition to conform to its 
tenets, their relation with the regular 
ministers of the denomination was in- 
creasingly strained. Originally the Camp- 
bells, Stone and Walter Scott, who soon 
became a man of might in the movement, 
were Presbyterians, either Seceder (now 
United) or regular. 

The Disciples: have grown westward 
with the progress of the nation. In the 
United States they rank sixth numer- 
ically among Protestant bodies. In Mis- 
souri they are first, and nearly or quite 
so in Kentucky, Indiana and Oklahoma. 
Thruout the upper Mississippi Valley 
their influence is proportionate to their 
membership, and they are enlisted ag- 
gressively in the cause of prohibition and 
other reforms. 

Pleading from the first for Christian 
union and insisting that the abandonment 
of human creeds, denominational names 
and post-apostolic authority, and restor- 
ing the primitive Church just as the 
Apostles left it, to give it at once union, 
liberty and truth, they seemed to be only 
adding confusion to the sectarian strife 
of the day. 

For a hundred years they have stood 
Gamaliel’s test. In human frailty the 
balance between liberty and union, the 
centrifugal and centripetal forces of 
Church life, has wavered but has never 
failed. Denounced by the other denomi- 
nations as heretics and Ishmaelites in 
almost every new field, the day of their 
success finds them in cordial fellowship. 
The Young Men’s Christian Association, 
Christian Endeavor Society, Interna- 
tional Sunday School Association, Young 


People’s Missionary Movement and 
Inter-Church Federation Council accord 
their representatives full place and 
power. 


The sincerity of their plea for Chris- 
tian union is attested by their general 
readiness to co-operate in evangelism, 
missions and reform. It is further 
demonstrated just now by the character 
of their centennial campaign. ‘That 
they may all be one; that the world may 
believe,” is their chief watchword, and 
“Where the Scriptures speak, we speak; 
where the Scriptures are silent, we are 
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silent,” defines their method, as it has 
for a hundred years. No denominationa! 
monument is being erected, and sectarian 
feeling is energetically discouraged. Th 
endeavor is not to do something spec 
tacular and extraordinary, but to make « 
fuller approximation to the Christianity 
of Christ, in its fruits especially. 

Seven of the centennial aims are for 
individual and household piety and prog- 
ress, from “Daily Worship in Every 
Home” to “Every Home Anti-Saloon 
Territory.” Seven look to betterment of 
each congregation: “All the Church and 
as Many More in the Bible School,” 
“Every Church Its Mission,” etc. Each 
of the seven departments of missionary, 
benevolent and educational activity has 
its goal or goals. Seven general aims 
stand out before the entire brotherhood. 

Many of them looked impossible of at- 
tainment. So we are surprised to learn 
that several have already been quite sur- 
passed. Reaching the aggregate mis- 
sionary aim of a million dollars two 
years ahead of time seemed to justify 
increasing it by 50 per cent. for 1909. 
The enrollment of 80,000 teacher-training 
students a year ago apparently warrants 
over 100,000 gratluates now. Reports in 
the Church papers of hundreds of revi- 
vals, with the accession of tens of thou- 
sands of members, are taken to indicate 
widespread application of the personal 
principle, “Each One Win One,” as well 
as unusual ability in the preachers. 

But the greatest rejoicing in conven- 
tions and journals is reserved for actual 
steps toward union. Many occasions for 
this have come within the centennial 
period, since October, 1905. A number 
of local congregations of Baptists and 
Disciples have united. In Western 
Canada their provincial missionary or- 
ganizations have been combined. In 
Southern California a college is held 
iointly with the Congregationalists. In 
Chicago the Memorial Baptist and First 
Christian Church have been amalgam- 
ated. The high tide of enthusiasm in 
every convention or congress of the 
Disciples is reached when some repre- 
sentative Baptist or Free Baptist pleads 
for the reunion of these two bodies as a 
step toward the answer to the Saviour’s 
intercessorv praver. 














The Sense of Measure 


Way does all the world smile when 
Keir Hardie gets excited over the forci- 
ble feeding of suffragets? Why does it 
look on with irritating amusement, and 
never a quiver of sympathy, when the 
suffragets try to embrace martyrdom? 
Why does it impatiently refuse to listen to 
the demonstrations of every new prophet 
of social reform? Have we become in- 
different to evil, callous to suffering and 
cold toward every generous enthusiasm 
that thrilled us in the days of our youth, 
when we pored over tales of patriotism 
and declaimed the orations of Patrick 
Henry on Friday afternoons? 

Not to be too sure about it, we yet ven- 
ture the guess that we really haven’t lost 
all the fine ardor of an earlier time. We 
are living in an intensely practical age, 
and practical experience develops a sense 
of proportion, a delicate apprehension of 
the relative size and importance of things 
which, at its best, shades into the sense 
of humor. We are disposed to see in the 
present-day attitude of mankind toward 
quixotic folk of every sort a satisfying 
proof that the human race is attaining 
the most valuable of all aptitudes, name- 
ly, the sense of measure. 

As a matter of fact, the world does not 
laugh at selfsacrifice, at earnestness, at 
heroic effort, when it is adapted to the 
end in view, and graduated to the mag- 
nitude of the task undertaken. The in- 
tense interest manifested in Peary’s suc- 
cessful excursion to the North Pole, the 
culmination of years of study, calcula- 
tion, careful planning and experiment, 
shows plainly enough that we can still be 
stirred by great deeds. Nobody thinks 
of smiling at the men and women of 
Russia who risk everything in the strug- 
gle for political liberty. No one looks 
cynically upon the tireless efforts of a 
Wilbur and an Orville Wright to master 
a practical problem that has hitherto baf- 
fled the ingenuity of the human race. 
Sincere interest is always called forth by 
moral enthusiasm, inventive effort, re- 
formatory zeal, if it is backed by an evi- 
dent comprehension of the relation be- 
tween means and ends, and some real 
sense of the adequacy of the means. Rid- 
icule is the portion of innovators, how- 
ever genuine their desire for the amelio- 
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ration of the human lot, who lack the 
scientific and saving sense of measure. 
It is well to realize that there is a 
moral quality, as well as a kind of pro- 
priety, in this everyday discrimination 
which a practical world makes between 
big deeds and mock heroics, between 
stubborn fighting for victories that can 
be won if we are stubborn enough, and 
frenzied assaults upon the ramparts of 
the universe. The resources at the com- 
mand of each generation are finite, and 


‘for every act of careless squandering it 


goes without something that it might ob- 
tain and enjoy. 

So a certain amount of cynicism, with 
its admixture of seemingly heartless ridi- 
cule, has its useful part to play in the 
struggle for existence, and we need not 
reproach ourselves overmuch if, without 
malice, we have to hurt the feelings of 
high-strung social renovators, whose de- 
struction is their own poverty of com- 
mon sense. 

Not to point the moral more than we 
adorn the tale, we acknowledge that 
these observations are called forth by the 
flood of nonsense that just now is pour- 
ing thru the press and uttering itself 
audibly from platforms and hustings 
upon the possibility of making every- 
body comfortable, sweet, reasonable and 
tidy, if only we would push a few con- 
crete and imperative reforms to their 
consummation. Give women the ballot. 
Abolish the private kitchen. Socialize 
the means of production. Annihilate 
Tammany Hall. Make the street rail- 
roads give a bale of transfers for a 
nickel. Set broken bones by mental 
effort. Attain the Ultimate Good by be- 
longing to a Perfect Life Society at ten 
dollars per annum. Against not one of 
these specifics for beatitude have we a 
word to utter. Only, from the stand- 
point of the truly genial philosopher, we 
‘wish that we could make the moral doc- 
tors who prescribe them understand just 
why it is that a hard-working but good- 
natured world laughs at their unction 
and hurries on. The hard-working man 
has learned that everything that he gets 
costs something, and he asks what it shall 
profit a man if he ride Rosinante the 
whole week, and get “goodby” in his pay 
envelope on Saturday night. 
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Conservation and Reclamation 


One of President Taft’s late formal 
speeches was directed to irrigation and 
conservation, particularly to forests and 
streams. He stands by Forester Pin- 
chot’s work, as he stands by Secretary 
Wickersham ; only he wants legal author- 
ity for all that shall be done. The work 
of creating reservoirs and reclaiming dry 
lands must go on, even if the demand at 
enhanced prices for the new irrigated 
lands is not rapid enough to supply im- 
mediate funds for new work. It will pay 
to create a moderate loan for the work 
of irrigation, even as in Ireland the Brit- 
ish Government has advanced money to 
provide the purchase of estates which will 
be sold to prospective owners on long 
payments. 

But the East must have part in these 
advantages as well as the West. The 
East has no jealousy of the West, but 
large needs appear here as well as there. 
It is not simply that the inland water- 
way must be provided, already begun in 
the long-belated digging of the cana! 
which cuts off Cape Cod, but in the re- 
clamation of immense waste spaces of 
swamp all along the Atlantic coast from 
Maine to Florida and even Texas. In 
Holland such loss of the best agricultural 
land, left so long to marsh grass and Joe 
pye-weed, would not be endured. 

Take, for example, the Jersey 
Meadows, right here by New York. 
Here are thousands of acres, utterly use- 
less, which the New Jersey commuter 
passes thru twice every day, intersected 
by a river or two and occasional ditches, 
breeding nothing but mosquitos and 
malaria, the disgrace and shame of two 
great States. It is by no means impos- 
sible, or even very difficult, to dike and 
bank the land and coast so as to confine 
the waters and shut out the ocean tides. 


It is amazing that the State of New Jer- 


sey. filled with New York business men, 
should so long have been heedless in this 
matter. The State, perhaps by arrange- 
ment with the State of New York, ought 
to buy up the entire meadow front and 
undertake a great work of reclamation 
which would add millions of wealth and 
hundreds of thousands of population. 
One of the advantages, and not the least, 
would be the escape from the mosquito 
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pest, which has given New Jersey almo:: 
its chief fame, or infamy. The “Jerse 
mosquito” is known the country ove. 
The Jersey marshes would be covere| 
with market gardens and factories an 
towns, while Hoboken and. Jersey City 
and Newark would be all one great com 
munity, united instead of separated b. 
muck and water impassable except along 
the railroad and the ancient causeway. 
What is true of the swamps about Ney 
York is equally true of the coast of 
Maryland, Virginia, the Carolinas, Flor 
ida and the Gulf States,-only here the 
contrast between the wildness of the Jer- 
sey Meadows and the congestion of the 
cities at their borders is most striking. 
While we have been populating the 
Western prairies and forests we have 
neglected the mines of agricultural 
wealth right at our doors. We do not 
ask the United States Government to do 
this reclamation. It is enough for it to 
help the inland waterway. But we do 
call the attention of the State legisla- 
tures to what is a crying need at the 
present time, and a source of uncounted 
wealth far too long overlooked. New 
York and New Jersey have just now 
agreed to save their beautiful Palisades ; 
let them take the even more important 
task to reclaim their water-soaked land. 


st 
The Hierarchy of Christian 
Science 


Ir is not easy for the uninitiated to 
understand why Mrs. Eddy’s religion 
should be called Christian Science, for 
there is nothing of science in it, and it is 
a queer kind of Christianity which gives 
its followers a new Bible, provided, at a 
round price per copy, to its believers, as 
well as a new prophet. In this it much 
resembles Mormonism, which in the Re- 
ligious Census is not classed as a branch 
of Christianity. But we are not now 
concerned with the tenets of Christian 
Science, but with its ecclesiasticism. 

Christian Science, which might better 
be called Eddyism, has many branches, 
in many cities and. towns, each directe: 
by one or more “readers,” of whom 
part are women, after the exam- 
ple of Mrs. Eddy herself, who is the 
Chief Reader, Prophet and Revelator oi! 
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the entire phalanstery. Whether Mrs. 
Eddy is still living or not we do not 
know ; she is kept, if alive, in such strict 
seclusion by those about her who control 
her movements that she is never seen, 
and an heir at law has brought suit to 
make investigation whether she is still in 
the flesh. It is to be presumed that if 
still alive she is not able to exercise 
rule over others or even to command 
herself. But with her vitality we are not 
now concerned. 

Christian Science has a splendid tem- 
ple in Boston, the headquarters of the 
faith—for it would not be ‘courteous to 
call it a superstition or a delusion, much 
less a fraud, which it certainly would be 
if, as alleged, Mrs. Eddy is not living. 
Boston is the headquarters, where Mrs. 
Eddy, or her cabinet, rules. Next in im- 
portance is the congregation which meets 
in New York, where it has a fine temple, 
second only to that in Boston, and where 
Mrs. Augusta Stetson, a woman of fine 
presence, of ability and wealth, has been 
the First Reader, presiding over the 
“First Church of Christ, Scientist.” In 
the whole country, from 1890 to 1906, 
the Church of Christ, Scientist, has 
grown from 8,724 to 85,717, and its 
wealth of church property from $40,666 
to $8,806,441. 

But Mrs. Stetson is no longer First 
Reader of the First Church in New 
York. She has been removed, not by her 
followers here, but by the cabinet that 
rules the Mother Church at Boston, and 
her successor here is a man, we regret to 
say. We had'taken Christian Science to 
be superior to, or at least a pleasant vari- 
ation from, Mormonism, in that it has 
been a woman’s religion. Mrs. Stetson 
had become so important a leader that 
she was spoken of as Mrs. Eddy’s suc- 
cessor. She seems to have become too 
strong for safety to the rulers of the 
Mother Church in Boston, and she had 
to be removed, and this was done by a 
decree from Boston, as peremptory as 
any that could be emitted from Rome 
to depose a bishop or degrade a 
priest or excommunicate a city. A 
long string of charges are brought 
against her teachings, but they amount 
only to general assertions, without speci- 
fications, that her teachings are not in 
ccord with the principles of Christian 
Science, that she hinders the spiritual 





growth of those to whom she teaches the 
principles of healing, and that she makes 
them disciples of herself rather than of 
Mrs. Eddy. Therefore the rulers at Bos- 
ton have revoked her license to teach and 
have silenced her. At present she sub- 
mits, 

But what is the authority of the direct- 
ors at Boston? Why should they give 
orders as to what the church in New 
York should do? Are they dictators of 
the entire body of believers thruout. the 
country? Apparently they are, and yet 
not chosen by the general Church of 
Christ, Scientist, but self-appointed, or 


appointed bv the prophetess of the body,. 


if she be still alive. But if the latter she 
is unquestionably unable to remove them. 
She is a puppetess in their hands. They 
are, practically, a self-appointed cabal, or 
at best appointed by the temple in Bos- 
ton, the so-called Mother Church, which 
they rule. In these days of liberty, of 
self-government, when all Protestant 
Churches are ruled by its membership, 
there has grown up out of Protestantism 
this monarchic organization belonging to 
the Middle Ages, patterned after feudal- 
ism, in which the people have no rights 
except those of submission. 

Yet why should not the followers of 
this new faith submit? They have con- 
sented to believe in a book which no 
thinking person can clearly apprehend. 
They learn to put aside their own con- 
sciousness of suffering, to deny what 


they feel, to contradict their own intelli- ° 


gence, and to see supernal wisdom in a 
revelation of wordy nonsense. Having 
laid aside their own reason at the will of 
another it is not so bad that they should 
also yield their freedom. If they have 
retained any sense of their rights, and 
are not quite obsessed, they will, some of 
them, demand to know what is done by 
the directors of the Mother Church. 
Either there will before long be a divi- 
sion of the body, or a gradual disinte- 
gration when Mrs. Eddy’s death is at 
last confest. 


Taking Care of Our Trees 


MAN néver was beaten by anything 
but insects; and with them the struggle 
is today. The American man, supposed 
to be the best product of the genus 
homo, loses each year out of his hard- 


| 
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earned profits, by what we may call the 
hands of insects, one-fifth of all he can 
produce. This is not to include the loss 
of the trees themselves, with which goes 
also a large future income as well as 
present comfort. These insignificant 
rivals of ours make up for lack of size 
by multitude of workers and rapidity of 
accomplishment. 

What we want to get at now is the 
easily available material with which the 
most common home-builder can contest 
the field, leaving the complex prescrip- 
tions for professionals and specialists. 
Thanks to our agricultural colleges and 
experiment stations, the use of arsenites 
and Bordeaux mixture has become so 
simplified that almost anybody under- 
stands and can apply them, and they are 
being more and more simplified each 
year. This Bordeaux mixture is usable 
for nearly all sorts of fungus or blights 
and mildews. It is sulphate of copper, 


under a technical name, and is easily 
compounded by the least educated farm- 
er. Simply mix or dissolve in a barrel 
of water three pounds of copper sul- 
phate, adding to it a solution of three 


pounds of slacked stone lime. This mix- 
ture. well stirred, is sprayable thru a 
good nozzle over your tallest trees. You 
need only a double-action, brass-lined 
force pump, at a cost of about six dol- 
lars. Here is a weapon that anybody 
can keep in his woodshed, and when 
‘needed for use. insert in the barrel and 
carry the barrel about on a cart. There 
is hardly a shade tree or a fruit tree that 
will not be the hetter for a good appli- 
cation of this Bordeaux mixture early 
in the spring, before the leaves appear: 
apply again at the blossoming period, 
and once a month later rieht thru the 
vear. The expense is not heavv and the 
lahor is not severe. The brighter your 
foliage and the more vigorous the 
growth of vour tree. the more able it is 
to resist insect attacks. 

This Bordeaux is equallv useful in the 
potato field to prevent blight. and in the 
vineyard to protect the srapevines. When 
it comes to apnlvine the arsenites, still 
the Bordeaux can be used again by mix- 
ing with the other compounds. Our 
present most available arsenate for the 
farmer to use. or the common honse- 
holder, is arsenate of lead. So much 


damage may be done by the use of Pari 
green or London purple that they canno' 
be recommended for general use. Mak 
a paste of one pound of the lead arsen 
ate, then thoroly dissolve in a barrel o 
water, and apply to your trees. It | 
better to add to this mixture a couple o 
pounds of lime; or if Bordeaux is use:! 
with it you already have the lime. Her 
is a very simple and safe mixture, far 
safer than the Paris green to have about 
and it can be used by any amateur trec 
grower. 

Kerosene emulsion is another home- 
made affair that can be kept on hand at 
all times, and is of about equal use in the 
orchard and lawn and garden. It is 
made by dissolving half-a pound of hard 
soap, then adding one gallon of kero- 
sene, after which the whole is churned 
with a small pump until the mixture ap- 
pears like soft soap. A pail full of this 
mixture should always be on hand, so 
that the housewife can apply it to her 
roses or the house man to his plum trees 
and hedges. A strong mixture, taking 
at least a pint to a pail full of water, can 
be applied to apple tree bark or pear 
trees or shade trees. It will keep an in- 
definite length of time without losing its 
value. No insect likes it, and it stimu-: 
lates the bark of your frees to a healthy 
power of resistance. 

The common householder has, how- 
ever, at hand—only as a rule he throws 
it away—one of the best and simplest of 
all materials for fighting his insect ene- 
mies, and at the same time controlling 
atmospheric conditions to prevent the 
development of blights. What is want- 
ed is to equalize the conditions in and 
about the roots of trees. This can be 
done of course. with almost any kind of 
mulch. but hest of all with the coal ashes 
that evr Northern homes waste. This 
material is norons enough for air while 
it is retentive of moisture and heat. The 
roots beneath are protected from sudden 
atmosnheric changes. and go on doing 
their dutv without interrmntion. But the 
hect thing ahout it is that these ashes 
make enlendid material for the horers to 
hreak their jaws an. Thoce that onaw 
into our annle and forest trees are met 
hv 2 hard nronosition and heaten. The 
ardinarv tree grower does nat lnok often 
enough to the roots of his trees. Tf he 
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did he would find the cause of weakness 
to be the boring of beetles near or into 
the roots. 

Preventions are always the rule be- 
fore remedies, and these can be thought 
out in every direction. No possible set 
of rules or remedies can serve for abso- 
lute protection. The tree owner’s first 
aim should always be to secure equalized 
temperature and equalized moisture 
about the roots of his pets. This equal- 
ized or balanced condition can be dis- 
turbed in ways not often considered. 
If a well-developed tree is suddenly 
trimmed up five or ten feet, a shock is 
given to the tree that will very surely 
cause disturbance. Half of our shade 
trees that suddenly die, or half die, are 
put on the road of decay by this unwise 
trimming. It exposes the bark to the 
sun, causing blistering and splitting; 
then insects enter, as a provision of 
Nature, to turn decay into another form 
of life. In this way thousands of our 


beautiful roadside trees are ruined annu- 
ally. 

This whole subject is of such general 
importance that it should be carefully 


discussed, to the displacement of more 
or less politics and theology. It is not 
simply a question of the beauty of our 
country homes and our street sides, but 
a question of sanitation and comfort. It 
not only involves an enormous amount 
of wealth, but it is a question of the 
habitability ‘of large sections of our 
country. Good, healthy trees breathe 
out to us ozone and oxygen, but sickly 
trees not only fail of doing this duty, 
but give us more or less poison in the 
way of carbonated gases. A village that 
is well provided with shade trees, wisely 
cared for, is a healthy village. You can 
do nothing better to abolish fevers from 
your home than to surround your house 
with clean, wholesome trees, at the same 
time running over your buildings grape- 
vines. This is a provision of Nature 
that what we most need for food we also 
most need for health. The apple tree 
happens to be one of the choicest of our 
Shade trees as well as fruit trees. A 
grove of pear trees is as good a protec- 
tion as a grove of maples. At any rate, 
do not be whipped by the bugs. It is a 
square and fair fight on their part, and 
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it is not one that is altogether harmful— 
even if they come out ahead. Nature 
does not mean to let us indulge in sick 
trees. She immediately turns in an army 
of hard workers to eat them up or bore 
them to the ground. The owner of a 
tree should be a careful student, a close 
investigator, and should understand that 
he has no privileges in the way of breed- 
ng diseased vegetation. 
as 

An extremely important 
matter was that ‘which 
President Taft presented 
to his hearers at Seattle. He urged that 
Congress aid our commercial marine by 
subsidies which shall provide for vessels 
carrying the American flag and the 
American mails from our Pacific ports to 
South America and the Far East. The 
money to give this aid he would take 
from the large surplus which our foreign 
postage gives us. Of course, this would 
still further increase the total postal 
deficit, and it would give special dona- 
tions to the companies that shall own the 
steamship lines. But our national policy 
is protection to special industries, to 
manufacturers of iron, cotton, woolen 
and other goods, and the President very 
fairly asks why it is not as proper to 
subsidize transportation men as manu- 
facturers. There is no answer to that, 
for the principle is the same. The only 
question is, How far shall special favor- 
itism go? When is it profitable to the 
people on the whole, and when is it noth- 
ing but personal graft? In this case the 
President can fairly present the further 
argument that other nations subsidize 
their steamship lires, and we must do the 
same or fall back beaten. We create a 
great war navy just because other na- 
tions do it, and why not join the rivalry 
for a commercial marine? It is a pity 
that we should have to do this, but we 
may feel compelled to do so, until the 
nations can agree to trust each other and 
depend on the natural laws of unassisted 
trade. We recall that all the European 
nations were giving a bounty to the 
manufacturers of beet sugar a few years 
ago, but at last were able agree simul- 
taneously to give up the dotation, so that 
all might be relieved together, and free 
agriculture take its course. 


Our Merchant 
Marine 
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There is no better friend 
of peace in the United 
States than Edwin Ginn, 
the Boston publisher. His firm has been 
the foremost one to publish works on 
Peace, and in many other. ways unknown 
to the general public he has aided the 
movement whose aim is to substitute law 
for war. It has long been known among 
Mr. Ginn’s friends that his life’s dream 
was to establish a great agency to work 
thru the schools, colleges and press for 
universal peace and that he was devoting 
a great deal of time to the working out 
of this plan. Last week it was publicly 
announced that the first steps toward the 
organization of an International School 
of Peace have been taken, that Mr. Ginn 
was ready to contribute $50,000 a year 
toward its sipport and ultimately to en- 
dow it. We congratulate Mr. Ginn on 
his generosity and foresight. This is the 
formative and constructive period in the 
Peace Movement. A dollar spent now 
will go as far as ten a decade hence. 
With $50,000 a year an efficient board of 
trustees will be able to revolutionize the 
teaching of peace in our schools and col- 
leges—and thus do more for the peace 
of the world than a dozen warships.. Mr. 
Ginn shows more statesmanship in this 
respect than the Congress of the United 
States. 


Mr. Ginn’s 
Peace School 
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“Nebraska? Where or what 
is Nebraska?” will be the ex- 
clamation of the English anti- 
quarians, now that they see one Pro- 
fessor Wallace, of the University of Ne- 
braska, coming to London and present- 
ing proofs to show that Shakespeare’s 
famous theater was not at the place 
where, on a present brewery, they were 
about to set up a commemorative tablet. 
Why from some wild forest or prairie 
among the Indians should a man come to 
instruct them in Shakespeare lore? This 
teaches that learning is cosmopolitan, 
that the Oxfords and Harvards have no 
monopoly of it, that the best or the most 
recondite may be expected from the new- 
est, for the youngest streams of knowl- 
edge have been fed from the oldest foun- 
tains, and Nebraska can visit London 
and there discover what had escaped the 


Nebraska 
in London 
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search of England’s most persistent wor - 
shippers of the genius of the Myriac- 
Minded. Possibly Professor Wallace is 
wrong in his conclusions, but he has add- 
ed new material for the life-history of 
England’s most famous and least-knowa 
son. 
& 

How they do things in the 
* Turkish Empire is illus- 

trated by a German victory 
in Jerusalem. The Emperor of Germany 
purchased a fine site on Mount Zion for 
$20,000 and gave it to the German Bene- 
dictines. On it they have built a splendid 
church and a spacious convent. But 
there was needed a chimie of bells for the 
campanile, and that had been presented, 
but the Government, liberal as it is, re- 
fused to allow the bells to be mounted, 
instigated by the dervishes, who declared 
that their ringing would disturb the sleep 
of King David, and that he would rise 
and bring down some terrible calamity 
on the country. But there happened to 
come to Jerusalem a large party of Ger- 
man travelers or pilgrims, who visited 
the convent and learned of the trouble; 
and without asking anybody’s permis- 
sion, fifty of them—doctors, lawyers, 
merchants, and even members of the 
Reichstag, hauled away at the ropes and 
raised the bells to their place in the 
tower, over which the German flag was 
floating. Then they repaired to the church 
and sang, “Grosser Gott, wir loben dich.” 
That the Grosser Gott approved this law- 
lessness we are not. informed, but the 
Vali was very angry. The thing had 
been done, however; the German em- 
bassy at Constantinople used its good 
offices, and there the bells stay, and still 
King David sleeps soundly. Thus, law- 
fully and lawlessly, progress moves. 


& 


Concordats between Church 
and State ought to come to 
an end. The Church ought 
to have absolute independence unruled 
by the State, and the State equally ought 
not to be hampered by the Church. The 
Church in France’is freer and will be 
stronger for the abolition of the Con 
cordat. The Concordat between Bavaria 
and the Vatican gives the former the right 


King David’ 
Sleep 


The Dying 
Concordats 
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of nominating the bishops of that country. 
A recent number of the Mémorial diplo- 
matique states that Rome sent his Bull of 
investiture to the new Archbishop of 
Munich directly, with no reference to 
the nominating power conceded to Ba- 
varia by the Concordat ; and not only the 
non-Catholic, but also the Catholic press 
of the country is much wrought up about 
this open contempt. There must have 
been some’ purpose in the declaration of 
ecclesiastical independence. Troubles 
have ben brewing for some time over 
the school question and the Schnitzer af- 
fair at the University of Munich, and 
lastly Doellingerism is far from dead. 
To set aside the Concordat in the face of 
all this seems a pretty fair proof that the 
Curia does not mind this disaffection; 
this, too, in spite of the fact that Rome 
recalled an unusually stupid Italian nun- 
cio and named in his place a German 
monk, It is not yet known whether the 
Bavarian Government will deny the ex- 
equatur to the new Archbishop. If it 
does His Grace will have the honors, but 
an empty purse to keep them up, for the 
State pays the salary, and the purse usu- 
ally claims the right of control. 


od 


It is now some years since Sir William 
Crookes frightened us ail with the warn- 
ing that the time is approaching when 
the earth will not supply the amount of 
wheat needed for the increasing popula- 
tion. But at the Congress of Applied 
Chemistry in London Professor Beruth- 
sen, of Leipzig, describing how the nitro- 
gen of the air is now economically fixt 
into a solid form as calcium nitrate, re- 
lieves our fears, for he says that a mil- 
lion tons a year may be expected to be 
produced to be applied to land greatly 
to increase it fertility. The new fertil- 
izer is already being economically manu- 
factured. 

a 


The other day a Chinese patriot, Yung 
Lin, grieving over the. misfortunes of his 
country and the corruptions of adminis- 
tration, wrote a long letter in the most 
approved literary style to the Regent, 
earnestly bewailing the evil times on 
which he had fallen and calling for re- 
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form. Recognizing the boldness of the 
liberty he had taken, he proved his devo- 
tion by committing suicide. Thereupon 
an imperial edict confers on him pos- 
thumous honors as one who “had sacri- 
ficed his life in order to display his 
patriotism,” a peculiarly. Chinese way of 
doing it. Of the flowers of speech in the 
letter we quote but one, in which, to show 
the miseries that have befallen the people 
he says that ‘‘rice has become as dear as 
pearls, and firewood as costly as cassia 
buds.” 


ad 


We are glad to know that the late 
Charles F. McKim, architect, gave by, his 
will over $100,000 to endow the Amer- 
ican Academy at Rome as a school of 
art. Now we would like to see the 
American schools of archeology at 
Athens, Rome and Jerusalem properly 
endowed. These schools give us our 
teachers in their departments. And we 
ought to have similar schools established 
in Cairo and Bagdad for the study of the 
ancient history, language and art of 
Egypt and Babylonia. What rich man 
will provide for these real needs? 


eI 


An entire city in Italy, of 12,000 in- 
habitants, has been excommunicated en 
masse by the Pope for physical injury to 
a bishop sent to preside over its churches. 
The people who united in this outrage 
certainly deserved whatever rebuke ex- 
communication can give. They may not 
care, but so long as they stay in the 
Church they should obey it. The way 
out is open; the duty within is loyalty, 
or at least peaceable decency. 


Sd 


The Fourth World’s Convention of 
the Young People’s Christian Endeavor 
Society is to be held in November, where 
in all the world but under the shadow of 
the Taj Mahal, in Agra, India. A spe- 


cial steamer will carry the American 


delegates and visitors. It is wonderful 
how this society and the Young Men’s 
Christian Association are covering the 
world. 
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Steel Corporation Shares 


THE most striking feature of . the 
movement in securities on the Stock Ex- 
change, last week, was the continued ad- 
vance of the price of Steel: Corporation 
common shares, which rose on Saturday 
to 92$, a gain of 8% since the week pre- 
ceding. Transactions in Steel common 
amounted to about 1,200,000 shares, or 
nearly one-fifth of the total. There were 
sales at 414 in February last, and now, 
when the dividend is at the rate of 3 per 
cent., the price is more than 30 points 
above the highest figures reached when 
the dividend was 4 per cent. There is 
no evidence that the general public is 
making the very heavy purchases of this 
stock at a price that yields less than 3} 
per cent. Everybody knows that the steel 
industry has risen again almost to the 
high level reached before the panic, but 
‘neither this recovery nor the reports of 
the Corporation account for the very 
large sales, at prices above go, of a stock 
that pays 3 per cent. now, was paying 2 
per cent. a few months ago, and has 
never paid more than 4 per cent. 

Many who are not familiar with the 
statistical record believe that the Corpo- 
ration’s share of the iron and steel indus- 
try is larger than it really is. The trust- 
worthy reports of the American Iron and 
Steel Association, comparing the output 
of the independent manufacturers with 
that of the Corporation, show that the 
latter’s share of the total in 1908 was as 
follows, in percentages: 

Shipments of Lake ore 
Production of ore 
Production of coke 

Pig iron 

Bessemer steel ingots 
Open-hearth steel ingots 
ET SEE wk ci cSrclateiv te cechstaes al 58 
Open-hearth rails 
Structural shapes 

Plates and sheets 

Wire ‘rods 

Bars, skelp, nail plate, etc 
Wire nails 


The Association’s reports for six years 
show that the Corporation’s percentages, 
almost without exception, were larger in 
1902 than in 1908, altho its output in 
1908 included for the first time that of 


the Tennessee Coal, Iron &:° Railroad 
Company. This does not indicate that 
the Corporation has fallen behind, for 
there has been an actual increase of its 
output ; but it does show that the Corpo- 
ration has not prevented—nor, so far as 
we can learn, attempted to prevent—the 
growth: of the independent manufactur- 
ers in the same field.. It has set a good 
example by publishing full reports quar- 
terly, and its operations are confined, we 
think, to the legitimate pursuit of the 
business and industry in which it is en- 


aged. 
gag sn 


Business Indications 


Tue Pennsylvania road has ordered 
200,000 tons of rails, and the prediction 
is made that the rail output in 1910 will 
exceed by 500,000 tons the record out- 
put of 1906. A slight increase of the 
price of tin plate is announced. Chair- 
man Gary says that the Steel Corpora- 
tion is not seeking to force higher prices. 
It prefers, he adds, that the prices of cer- 
tain steel products shall not rise to the 
high levels of two or three years ago. 
Incorporations in the Eastern States dur- 
ing September ($225,925,000) were larg- 
er than in any preceeding month since 
January, 1907. The Detroit street railway 
company has voluntarily increased the 
wages of all its employees who have been 
in the service two years, owing, its offi- 
cers explain, to the increased cost of liv- 
ing. “The industrial and commercial 
situation as a whole at the beginning of 
the last quarter of the year,” says Dun’s 
Review, “is that of a full return to nor- 
mal conditions.” 


....On October 1 there were 7,012 
national banks, with $963,201,925 of au- 
thorized capital and $702,807,459 of cir- 
culation, of which all except $26,776,066 
was secured by bonds. 


..The directors of the Mercantile 
National Bank last week increased the 
annual dividend on the stock of the bank 
from 4 to 6 per cent. They also deter- 
mined to change the periods of payment 
from semi-annual to quarterly. The next 
dividend is payable October 15. 





Photograph by Matzene. 
SAMUEL McROBERTS, 

Samuel McRoberts, treasurer of Armour & Co., and for three years president of the Illinois Tunnel 
Co., the operating corporation of the Chicago freight subway, was last week elected a_vice- 
president of the National City Bank, of this city. Mr. McRoberts went to Chicago from Mich- 
igan some years ago and obtained a position on the Armour staff as an attorney in the collec- 
tion department. He obtained almost instant recognition and when P. A. Valentine retired from 
the Armour treasurership Mr. McRoberts was chosen to succeed him. His election to a vice- 
presidency of the National City Bank gives the bank five vice-presidents, the others being W. 
A. Simonson, H. M. Kilborn, James A. Stillman, and John E. Gardin. 
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Automobile Fires 


Every automobile is constantly men- 
aced by fire. Such fires are in fact 
alarmingly frequent. During the season 
many’ cars are damaged and some are 
totally destroyed by fires originating 
within themselves. Many automobile fires 
are extra hazards because of the high 
value of some of these cars. _ For the 
cost of certain cars used by the very rich 
a very comfortable house may be pur- 
chased, together with the lot such a 
house stands upon. A motor car taking 
fire, therefore, in the suburbs, on a lone- 
ly road, is quite liable to total destruction 
because of its absolute lack of ordinary 
fire protection, and the property loss is 
liable to be a serious one. 

Many if not all automobile fires orig- 
inate because of the ignition of spilled 
gasoline. The alphabetic precaution 


ought consequently to be in the direction 
of guarding against the escape of fuel 


from the tank, piping and .carburetor. 
No accumulation of spilled -fuel ought 
ever to be permitted on or about the car. 
Eternal vigilance with automobiles is the 
price of safety, quite as much, perhaps 
even more so, than elsewhere and other- 
wise in the world. Spilled gasoline-com- 
monly ignites. because of electric sparks 
in the ignition system, altho this. source 
of danger is by no means. the. only 
one. The match used to light. the cigar 
or cigarette is often effective as a car 
disabling agent. Another source of dan 
ger is any flame exposed near a car. A 
red-hot exhaust pipe is exceedingly liable 
to fire a car if it has contact with oil- 
soaked woodwork or the fuel tank. Care- 
lessness in filling tanks is a perpetual fire 
hazard, ever present in the operation of 
automobiles, against which Warning can- 
not too often be given. 


The accidental flooding of the carbu-— 


retor is another common means whereby 
gasoline is spilled in the ordinary use of 
a car. This may arise because of the 
sticking of the float in a depressed posi- 
tion; a particle of foreign matter may 
easily find lodgment between the auto- 
mobile needle valve and its seat; there 


may be a leakage in the gasoline pipiny 
at its union with the carburetor ; the pipe 
may lack proper support and fall in con 
sequence, resulting in a leak; a leak ma\ 
develop in the tank itself, or from some 
other cause. No matter how the leakag: 
takes place, the hazard arises and ough: 
to be instantly eliminated. A fire caused 
by a flooding carburetor or a leaky piping 
is especially to be guarded against, as the 
supply of combustible material is in both 
cases constantly replenished from the 
reservoir tank. In case of fire and a 
fairly good headway it becomes finally 
impossible to reach and operate the shut- 
off valve, altho this may sometimes 
be accomplished if one has a pair 
of heavy gloves and_ considerable 
nerve, but too much reliance can- 
not be placed upon gloves or nerve. 
In case fire develops on an auto- 
mobile the engine should be instantly 
stopped as a first essential. In the case 
of an incipient fire around the carburetor, 
it is sometimes possible to smother it 
with a coat, a rug, or blanket, or by 
means of a rope thrown tightly over the 
radiator and the hood. The fire may in 
such a case be smothered or burnt out 
if the precaution of shutting off the sup- 
ply of gasoline is taken. Sand from the 
road is an excellent fire extinguisher, and 
far superior to water, as the sand soaks 
up the gasoline, and if applied in suffi- 
cient quantity cools the liquid below the 
point of combustion and shuts off the 
supply of air. Fire losses, when they do 
result, are best compromised, if possible, 
if the compromise is at all equitable, 
rather than taken to court,-as public 
sentiment is very much against car own 
ers becatise of their arrogance and the 
recklessness with which. many drive, and 
the: average jury will discriminate 
against an owner. if there is any ‘possi- 
bility of so doing. 
74s 

AN estimated property loss aggregat- 
ing more than $500,000 has been credited 
to moving picture machines in this coun- 
try for 1909. The rigid limitations on 
theaters and halls in which such shows 
are given seems to be highly necessary. 





